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thing like sympathy between two such families so sep- 
arated, not only by distance, but by all the conditions 
of their daily life, it is necessary on both sides to make 
efforts toward a mutual understanding, of which few 
people either North or South are capable. The prob- 
lem is not the simple one, What can I and what ought 
I to do here where I am, whether in Northern Ohio or 
in central Alabama? but, How should I feel about it 
if I were transported in the other place? If instead of 
a few negroes to deal with, I had so many that they 
were greatly in majority over the white people in the 
community? or, to reverse the case, were so few in 
number that in social matters they did not count? He 
who cannot in his own mind shift matters from one set 
of conditions to the other and back again, while he 
compares them without prejudice, cannot by any pos- 
sibility be an impartial judge or a charitable fellow- 
citizen. 
Fd 


Wuat the drunkard needs more than anything else 
outside of his own personality is the presence and in- 
fluence of a friend. Whoever gets the confidence of a 
drunkard will find that he knows more about his con- 
dition and the shame of it than any one can tell him. 
The one thing that will help him out of the Slough of 
Despond into which he has fallen will be a sufficient motive 
to walk straight and exercise the power of his own will. 
Given a sufficient motive, even an insane person will 
restrain himself. Said a drunkard, ‘‘Don’t you suppose 
I know what a wreck I am?’’ Some of his classmates 
were among the most successful men in the country. 
After many years of self-indulgence and what looked like 
a total failure, a friend was able to reach the springs of 
choice and action with a suggestion of a worthy motive, 
and out of his degradation he arose a man who passed 
safely on into old age. 


Two processes are going on side by side in modern life, 
just as they have been ever since the world began. The 
world grows worse every day and proofs of that fact are 
abundant, but also the world is growing better every 
day, and the proofs of that fact are still more abundant. 
In the process of evolution every new opportunity, every 
new access of power, every new use for money or oppor- 
tunity to make it, brings at the same time the choice 
between the evil and the good. Man is tested in every 
advance he makes, and progress is the result of choice. 
Any person or any nation, making a wrong use of new 
opportunities, invites disaster and soon comes to grief, 
because the choice of right methods and right uses of 
new opportunities is on the whole more frequent than 
the choice of wrong methods and wrong ends of action. 
If it were not so, the world of human life would have 
vanished from the earth ages ago. Intemperance alone, 
working mischief with cumulative effects, would destroy 
the race in half a dozen generations if the checks and 
balances of temperance and health did not more than 
offset the ravages of vice. 


A MAIN difference between the Russians and the 
Japanese as shown in their military campaign, in their 
successes and failures, is the difference between a na- 
tion having behind it a long, continuous, historic past 
and one that has come recently into civilization out ‘of 
. a barbaric tumult of contending tribes, without any 
continuous history. The Japanese for twenty-five 
hundred years, living in one place, under the same con- 
ditions, with habit, custom, and history passed on from 
generation to generation, have learned in all minute 
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details what things are good and what are not; what 
injures the health, and what protects it; what tends 
to happiness, and what destroys it; what can be done 
without injury to the body or mind, or what will surely 
be pernicious. Every pleasure has been measured, 
and its limits fixed: every article of diet has been stud- 
ied, and its virtues known. Everything which tends 
to prevent waste and promote thrift has been studied 
and tested until, to the last ounce, they are able to cal- 
culate the strength which a man may generate and use 
and what will produce it. To the Russians no such knowl- 
edge has come out of their tumultuous past. So far 
as these things are concerned, they are really nothing 
but untaught barbarians, although they have in them 
abundant qualities out of which in time will come civ- 
ilization of a high order. 


Protective Heredity. 


Some of the worst fears that beset those who have the 
welfare of the world at heart, or who are responsible 
for the character and education of the young, may be 
reduced when we take into account the part which 
heredity plays as a regulator. 

Without going into the great contentions of Spencer 
and Weisman, we may accept it as a rule that heredity 
concerns itself mainly with the traits of human life 
which come first into view, which lie deepest in the 
physical organization and the mental constitution of the 
race, and that the tendency is constantly to recur to the 
strong, underlying, permanent qualities and powers in 
the stock from which the individual springs. This fact 
explains the reproduction from. generation to genera- 
tion and from century to century of family traits and 
racial characteristics. Whenever we are able, through 
pictures, statutes, or written descriptions, to learn the 
peculiarities of a family, we find that a child is quite as 
likely to inherit from an ancestor of three centuries ago 
as he is from his grandparents. 

Another fact, which is evident the moment it is stated, 
but is continually forgotten, is that all traits good or bad 
are carried on from parents to children. Society has 
ways of influencing all children that are born into its 
ranks; but, excepting in so far as they are propagated 
by influence, the unmarried men and women of one gen- 
eration have nothing to do with the generation which 
follows (if they obey the laws of the land) excepting to 
bequeath the record of their lives. With the majority 
of unmarried people this record contains not even their 
names to be remembered by the general public. Bach- 
elors and bachelor maids of every generation are such 
because of some peculiar social conditions affecting that 
generation; but, in so far as they rebel with deliberate 
intention against the institution of the family, they pro- 
duce no other effect upon those who come after them 
than that which comes from that slender stream of in- 
fluence which flows on from one individual to another. 
Excepting that which is unlawful in social relations, the 
whole of the generation of men and women succeeding 
us take not only their lives, but their education and the 
forces which mould character from fruitful families. 
When therefore fear is expressed that the family will 
disappear, we may comfort ourselves with the reflection 
that the causes which prevent marriage in any one gen- 
eration are peculiar to that generation, and will not be 


_reproduced by the forces of heredity. We believe that 


the redistribution of society, now so greatly aided by 
rapid transit and other modern appliances, will soon 
make marriage more easy and common than it has been, 

The same encouraging fact appears whenever we con- 
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sider the contest which is continually waged between 
virtue and vice. Those members of society that are 
most healthy, vigorous, and virtuous tend to increase 
more rapidly than those that are weak and vicious in 
the same class of society. Besides those children that are 
the victims of our industrial system, who perish because 
they are underfed and overworked and miss the joy of 
living, there is another awful harvest of the weaklings, 
who do not survive, because the vital forces of the race 
were not transmitted to them by parents enfeebled by 
poverty and vice. But some of the stronger of these 
children of misfortune do survive, and help to main- 
tain the continuity of the race. With all exceptions 
and discounts, all who hope for better days to come may 
comfort themselves with the ancient assurance that 
health, well-being, long life, and happiness are the end and 
product of righteousness, while wickedness tends always 
to self-destruction and oblivion. 

It is a great comfort to intelligent workers to know 
that in all that tends to good life and ‘social progress 
they may look for re-enforcement to the vital energies 
of the race and the superior hereditary qualities in every 
individual and tribe which are prepared to be the ve- 
hicles of whatever choice products of intelligence and 
virtue they may provide for the well-being of society 
to-day, or for the children who. will inherit whatever this 
generation creates and accumulates. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Advice. 


Mr. Cleveland, during his administration as Presi- 
dent, was in the habit of saying some very pungent 
things, in the way of moral as well as political reproof. 
He has not lost the habit since retiring to private life. 
It makes but little difference whether we agree with 
his views on the tariff or not, it will be a very poor Amer- 
ican who cannot give hearty accord to what Mr. Cleve- 
land wrote while accepting a position as trustee of the 
Equitable Life Insurance. The whole country has been 
alarmed over revelations, showing one of the most enor- 
mous financial institutions of the United States to have 
been made the spoil of speculators. There is a good 
deal of faith still left in the moral soundness of the chil- 
dren of the pioneers, or we should have been shaken 
by this revelation, so badly shaken as to have brought 
about a crash. We have needed precisely what we 
have got,—a thorough overhauling of the top strata. 
We have needed to know what kind of men we have 
been breeding as financial leaders, and what kind of 
men were at the head of our business affairs in Wall 
Street. While a good deal more is needed, a good deal 
has been accomplished. Commercial honesty has as- 
serted itself, and tainted men have been compelled to 
retire from publicity. Are we yet sound enough to cre- 
ate a body of men who will be willing to conduct our 
vast accumulations of capital with the simple honesty 
of the old-time banker? 

Mr. Cleveland takes occasion to say that the char- 
acter of the business to which he has been called is such 
that those who manage and direct it, upon whom the 
whole people must rely, are charged with a grave trust. 
‘‘In these circumstances they have no right to regard 
the places they hold as an ornament, but rather as posi- 
tions of work and duty and watchfulness. Above all 
things they have no right to deal with the interests in- 
trusted to them in such a way as to subserve or become 
confused or complicated with their personal transactions 
and ventures.” He tells us bluntly that it is not a ques- 
tion of a single insurance company, but of our whole 
system; and that what has happened to one fiduciary 
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organization may happen to any other and to all others, 
if lax ideas of responsibility are to be tolerated by the 
American people. . We have got to get rid of those ideas 
of smartness which expressed themselves in ‘‘David 
Harum,” and which caught the approval of such a vast 
number of our people. He tells us that the high pressure 
of speculation, the madness of inordinate business schem- 
ing, and the chances taken in new and uncertain enter- 
prises are too often successful in leading managers and 
directors away from scrupulous loyalty and fidelity to 
the interests confided to their care. ‘The closing passages 
of this remarkable letter are worthy to be respected 
many times for the warning of our people. ‘‘We can 
better afford to slacken our pace than to abandon our 
old, simple, American standards of honesty; and we 
shall be safer if we regain our old habits of looking at 
the appropriation to personal uses, of property and in- 
terests held in trust, in the same light as other forms of 
stealing.’’ These words are words of gold. They are 
vital words, touching vital need, and pointing the way 
for national salvation. ‘That we have been going too 
fast is due undoubtedly to the great mission set before 
us by Nature, to subdue a continent, and by our fathers 
to establish and work out a new principle of government. 
It needed energy, it needed and created an instinct for 
progress; but this instinct has overleaped itself, and 
we are to-day too willing not only to overlook breaches 
of trust, but to applaud political and commercial sharp- 
ness. Some one asks, ‘‘Do we need a revival of Puri- 
tanism?”’ Undoubtedly we do not; but we do need 
the creation of new ideals, broader, manlier, more honest, 
more faithful, and truer to everything that goes into the 
composition of that old Saxon word, ‘‘rightness.”’ 

It is by no means necessary to throw ourselves into 
a tide of professional socialism, or to drift into an entirely 
new harbor. What we most need is an awakened con- 
science, conscience equal to the intellect which has been 
developed, and to set it in charge of our industrial prog- 
ress. ‘There is health yet in our blood. We have grown 
too tolerant of the spirit that wins at all cost and sat- 
isfies its ambition with victory. Our social life lacks 
the generous and the helpful and robust virtues, and 
palliates the elbowing which puts the stronger at the top, 
at the expense of the majority. 


Hmerican Cnitarian Association. 


Churches and Colleges. 


A fortnight’s journey in the West has been an ex- 
hilarating experience, and has brought me anew into 
touch with several of our college town churches and with 
the academic life which they influence. Two bacca- 
laureate sermons, two commencement addresses, two 
Phi Beta Kappa addresses, several alumni dinner speeches, 
two church dedications, and two Sunday sermons, at 
Lawrence and at Denver, have filled the busy days. 

My first stop at Meadville gave me a glimpse of the 
healthy life and growth of the Theological School. The 
conveniences as well as the refinement introduced into 
the life of the school by the addition to the plant of 
Hunnewell Hall is a marked feature of the development 
of the institution. When the grounds of the school 
have been beautified in accordance with the excellent 
designs that have been prepared and a more adequate 
library building provided, the material equipment of 
the Meadville Theological School will be all that the 
present necessities require. An early morning start 
from Meadville enabled me to reach Chicago in time to 
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be present at the closing sessions of the Congress of Re- 
ligions and the services in dedication of the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre. This unique building is the fulfilment 
of the hopes and dreams of many years, and is a notable 
achievement. In it will centre the manifold good works 
which find their dynamic in the fertile mind and con- 
tagious enthusiasm of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

It was hot in Kansas, but many kind friends made 
my brief stay there cheerful. Sunday morning service 
in the church at Lawrence was followed by the bacca- 
laureate sermon for the University of Kansas in the 
evening, and I had fresh opportunity of observing the 
value of establishing and maintaining centres of Unita- 
rian influence in contact with the life of the State uni- 
versities. The State universities are now the most 
powerful instruments for the upbuilding of the higher 
civilization in the Western Commonwealths. Their 
influence is constantly growing more pervasive and ele- 
vating, and more and more the Christian denominations 
are realizing that it is in close touch with the life of the 
State universities that their best work can be done. 
The Unitarians were pioneers in the planting of college 
town churches, but the great denominations are now 
rapidly surpassing us in the strength and beauty of the 
equipment of their churches and parish houses and in 
the endowments which furnish teachers and preachers. 

It was a great delight to revisit in Colorado scenes 
endeared to me by my residence there fifteen years ago, 
to renew cherished associations and meet old friends and 
new. Academic appointments at Colorado College at 
Colorado Springs, and at the University of Colorado at 
Boulder, gave me opportunity to discover how those 
institutions have grown and developed and gained in 
stability and power during the administrations of Presi- 
dents Slocum and Baker. A Sunday at Denver preach- 
ing in my old pulpit was an inestimable privilege. At 
Fort Collins, which is the seat of the Agricultural College 
of Colorado, Unity Church was dedicated, and the cour- 
tesy of the congregation permitted me to preach the 
sermon. The church is a substantial stone building, the 
best Protestant church in the city, and is admirably lo- 
cated. Mr. Gifford and his associates are very much 
to be congratulated upon the accomplishment of their 
purposes, and the society in Fort Collins, which is only 
a few years old, is now well rooted in the possession of a 
substantial piece of property and equipped. for fruitful 
service. 

At Iowa City, where I had another academic appoint- 
ment, I had opportunity to confer with the minister 
and people of the Unitarian Church. It is increasingly 
evident that the university must sooner or later acquire 
the property now occupied by the church building, and 
the*society will then be able to build a more attractive 
and convenient structure in which to house their ac- 
tivities. Here, as in other university towns, one of 
the serious problems of the religious life of the college is 
involved in the activity of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. This body is aggressive and makes more 
and more frequent claim for university recognition. 
As the State universities are absolutely undenominational 
and as a rule provide no religious exercises at all, their 
administrators are rather inclined to hand over the 
conduct of religious affairs among the students to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It is the more to 
be regretted that in most of these academic communi- 
ties the Association is conducted on very narrow lines. 
It undoubtedly does a good work for the students of 
conservative belief, but it too often makes its influence 
felt in opposition to the more liberal forces in the college 
and the community. The attitude of the Association 
makes it all the more imperative that Unitarians should 
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maintain vigorous churches at these academic centres. 
The Unitarian churches are really in accord with the 
spirit and life of the universities themselves. Students 
who are learning one thing im their laboratories and 
class-rooms cannot long be induced to hold beliefs that 
contradict scientific and historic facts in their church 
connections. Unitarians have, therefore, a significant 
mission in saving from religious indifference or hostility 
many,young men and young women who are to be here- 
after the social and intellectual leaders of the communi- 
ties in which they live. SAMUEL A. E Lior. 


Current Topics. 


Two problems of wide public interest were solved by 
President Roosevelt last week, when the chief executive 
of the nation ordered the dismissal of Herbert W. Bowen, 
former minister to Venezuela, and exonerated Paul Mor- 
ton of the accusations which had been made against him 
in the preliminary consideration of the proposed pro- 
ceedings against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road Company, which is under charges of having violated 
the interstate commerce law by entering into an illegal 
traffic agreement with the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany. In his letter to Secretary Taft, dealing with the 
charges against Mr. Bowen, the President made severe 
reflections upon the conduct of Mr. Bowen in having 
made public accusations of improper conduct against 
Francis B. Loomis, assistant secretary of State, who had 
been Mr. Bowen’s predecessor in Caraccas. Although the 
President exonerated Mr. Loomis, the impression was 
distinctly conveyed in Mr. Roosevelt’s letter that the 
Assistant Secretary of State had not acted with the 
necessary discretion. 

oF 


_j THE exoneration of Mr. Morton was preceded by the 
withdrawal of Judson Harmon and Frederick N. Judson 
from the inquiry into the affairs of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad, to which they had been appointed 
as special counsel by the President. It was understood 
that the two eminent lawyers had resigned their task be- 
cause of the unwillingness of the Department of Justice 
to sanction the institution of criminal proceedings against 
Mr. Morton. In a letter written by President Roosevelt 
to Mr. Morton on June 12, the President assures the Sec- 
retary of the Navy that ‘‘not a shred of testimony” had 
been produced against him ‘‘from any source whatever,” 
and informs the former official of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad that he need not pay ‘‘any further 
heed to the accusations”? that had been made against 
him. ‘The President’s view of the so-called ‘‘Morton 
case’’ was made the text for animated discussion in the 
newspaper organs of all parties. 
_ 

PRACTICALLY all the essential preliminary details for 
the conference between plenipotentiaries of Russia and 
Japan to discuss terms of peace in Washington were com- 
pleted by the beginning of the week, when President 
Roosevelt was informed of the selection of representa- 
tives by both powers, The information was issued from 
the White House on last Monday that August 1o had 
been agreed on tentatively by the belligerents as the date 
for the meeting of the conference. It is assumed that, if 
the weather in the national capital proves too oppres- 
sive for the comfort of the plenipotentiaries, the sessions 
of the conference will be adjourned to some summer re- 
sort, where suitable provision will be made by the govern- 
ment for the maintenance of the personnel of the confer- 
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ence in their official capacity as the guests of the nation. 
It is expected that the negotiations will extend over 
several weeks, and that they will terminate in the formu- 
lation of the ‘‘treaty of Washington.” 


a 


WHILE Russia is apparently wavering between a desire 
to end the war and a hope for a redeeming success by 
the continuation of hostilities, the situation in Poland 
has again been made acute by a sudden outbreak of 
tumult in Lodz and Warsaw. As a result of a general 
strike in Lodz, there was severe fighting in the streets of 
that city at the end of last week. On Sunday the Social 
Democratic party issued a proclamation, declaring a gen- 
eral strike in Warsaw as a protest against the rigid meas- 
ures of repression adopted by the government at the first 
point of disturbance. The declaration was put into full 
effect on the date set by its authors, and on Monday 
disorderly scenes in the capital of Russian Poland was 
made the occasion for the transference of heavy military 
reinforcements to that city. After a series of clashes 
between the military and the workmen, in which the 
total casualties were estimated at twelve hundred, Lodz 
on Monday was placed under martial law. The indica- 
tions were that in both Lodz and Warsaw further con- 
flict would follow. : 

Jt 


PREMIER ROUVIER, after Germany had announced her 
willingness to discuss the Moroccan question directly with 
France, confronted the kaiser’s diplomacy with a blunt 
question when he informed the German foreign office, at 
the end of last week, that France would require a defini- 
tion of the subjects to be discussed at the conference, 
as 2 condition to a final acceptance of the proposed con- 
ference. At the same time M. Rouvier indicated the un- 
willingness of France to submit to discussion these phases 
of French policy in Morocco which had been approved 
by Great Britain and Spain. The reply of the French 
foreign office to the German emperor’s initial move in 
the game of diplomacy which has caused anxiety to all 
the great European powers was in effect a refusal to 
discuss the very subjects which the kaiser was anxious 
to open to discussion. It is surmised that the stiffening 
in the attitude of France was caused by some definite 
assurances from London. 

’ & 


THERE were unmistakable indications at the end of 
last week that the separation of Norway and Sweden 
pronounced by the Storthing of the former country 
would be amicably arranged by the establishment of a 
modus vivendi between the two countries. In the Swedish 
Riksdag on Wednesday of last week the moderates pre- 
vailed, and a special committee of twenty-four members, 
twelve from each house, was appointed to consider the 
matter and devise a plan for the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the two countries. The king’s atti- 
tude upon the secession of Norway was outlined in the 
following words in his address to the Riksdag: ‘‘The 
union is not worth the sacrifice which acts of coercion 
would entail. A union into which Norway would be 
forced in such a manner would be of little value to 
Sweden.” The king evidently spoke the sober thought 
of his Swedish subjects, who evidently were convinced 
of the futility of a union imposed upon Norway by arms 
or menace of force. 


i] 


A GLimpsE of Great Britain’s apprehension of Russian 
aggressions upon India was furnished on last Thursday 
by the publication of-a Blue Book dealing with the re- 
cent conflict of opinion between Viceroy Curzon, the 
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Indian council, and Lord Kitchener, commander-in-chief 
of the forces in India. The government reached a com- 
promise in the controversy by granting to Lord Kitchener 
an extension of powers for perfecting the defences of the 
Indian empire. In a minute addressed to the home gov- 
ernment, Lord Kitchener denounces in vigorous terms 


the faulty system of military defence in India, and says 


in a pregnant paragraph: ‘‘Slowly but surely the deserts 
of Central Asia, once believed to be an impenetrable 
barrier, have been crossed by a great European power. 
They are now spanned by railways which have only one 
possible significance; and we have every indication that 
our Northern neighbor is pushing forward her prepara- 
tions for a contest in which we shall have to fight for our 
existence.” 


Brevities. 


‘‘They say” we have had the strenuous life and the 
simple life, and now we have the ‘‘Equitable Life.” 


One advantage of growing old is that remembered 
blunders, which one has made, do not have to be made 
again when a new chance to go wrong is offered. 


The various unions planned for Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Christians, and others do not proceed 
without friction; the difference is so great between a 
grain of sand and a drop of oil in the machinery. 


When men refuse to give the President credit for the 
good he does and assign mean motives for good actions, 
they discredit themselves to such an extent that, when 
they point out real errors of thought and action, nobody 
believes them. 


The tendency in churches of all denominations now 
is to relieve the minister’s wife of the burden of responsi- 
bility for parochial affairs. Unusual activity on the part 
of the minister’s wife commonly results in a reduced 
activity on the part of the other ladies of the parish. 


A medicine advertised as containing quantities of 
ozone was taken by a lady, who was by it, as she sup- 
posed, cured of an obstinate stomach trouble. After 
a short respite she is now dying of paralysis. The medi- 
cine was found to consist of much water and a little 
sulphuric acid. 


Doubtless many who read the interesting article in 
the Christian Register of June 22 on ‘‘The Influence of 
Drink on Crime,” attributed it to Rev. S. J. Barrows, 
and guessed that it was from an address delivered at the 
Lake Mohonk Conference. We regret the omission of 
his name in connection with it. 


For many years we have insisted that the religious 
question was of first importance in the politics of the 
whole world. Now wise men are beginning to see that, 
if in Russia religion could be put upon a right basis of 
freedom and intelligence, all other problems and ques- 
tions would take care of themselves. 


At the recent graduating exercises of the Hackley 
School, President Carroll D. Wright, chairman of the 
board of trustees, made an address of welcome and con- 
gratulation which he left unfinished, calling upon Dr. 
Savage to furnish the closing part, which he did with 
the presentation of a check from Mrs. C, B. Hackley 
of ninety thousand dollars, to complete the Edward 
Everett Hale House, the Raymond Scientific Building, 
and for such further uses as seemed to the trustees de- 
sirable. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Mozoomdar. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I crave the use of a small space in your columns 
to communicate to the many friends Rev. P. C. Mo- 
zoomdar had in America the sad news of his passing away 
on Saturday, the 27th May, at 2.27 P.mM.? He was always 
so reserved about his personal friendships, and the honor, 
love, and recognition he received from others, that ex- 
cepting the case of one or two, to whom he dictated 
letters to me to write at Dehra Dun in October last, 
at an advanced stage of his illness, we do not yet know 
even the names of these friends. Some of the letters, 
however, received from America still later when he was 
unable either to read or reply to them, and some earlier 
ones that we have been sorting from old files and look- 
ing into since his death, show the touching affection in 
which he was held by his American friends, and give us 
just a peep into the secret of his practice at each weekly 
or special congregational service that he conducted to 
remember and offer a special prayer for his friends and 
brothers and sisters ‘‘across the sea.’’ One of his last 
literary productions was the paper on ‘‘Has God a Per- 
sonality? Has Man?” which he dictated to me at 
Kurseong about this time last year, and which has since 
been published in your columns. His very last work is 
a small book in Bengalee, called ‘‘Benediction,” in 
which he sums up his latest spiritual experiences some- 
what on the lines followed in his English work, ‘‘Heart- 
beats,’’ at an earlier period. There is a section in it 
headed ‘‘Sympathy of America’’ which I here translate :— 

‘“These ten or twelve years America has ministered 
to all my worldly needs. I do not exactly know yet who 
my benefactors are. I hear they are most of them ladies. 
I never begged of them, I have never had an occasion to 
express my gratitude to them. Only while standing 
before thy throne of love, O Infinite Mother, I invoke 
a hundred benedictions upon them. Now their un- 
solicited bounty has come to a close. Being foreigners, 
they have done toward me as if they were my own 
countrymen: being strangers they have been unto me 
the best of friends. My thankfulness unto thee, O Lord, 
and unto them shall be endless, When, under the call 
of Heaven, I started for America twenty years ago, I 
had no idea of the magnitude of the undertaking. 
Upon magnanimous America rests the future of the 
world’s progress, its religion and all its doings. I can 
never forget the great achievements and the great des- 
tiny of this nation. Let America be glorified, O Lord.” 

It was in May last year, while at Kurseong, that he 
had the first attack of the illness which subsequently 
proved fatal. Help and sympathy poured in from all 
directions and from all parts of the world, and he had 
the best medical treatment and the best nursing avail- 
able. He was taken about from place to place for 
change, but change did him no good. During the last 
three months of his illness he was absolutely bedridden. 
I never heard during the whole course of his illness for 
an entire year a single expression of pain escape his lips. 
He lay perfectly calm and still upon his bed, night and 
day, with an expression upon his face which could only 
come from a deep communion with the Spirit within. 
For the last week he was wholly speechless, but there 
was still that resigned tranquillity on his face, and at 
last, when the call came, without any struggle or visible 
movement even, he fell quietly asleep. 

B. N. SEN, Secretary Brahmo Somaj Committee. 
CALCUTTA. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Weather Wisdom. 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER [ROBERT IPHYS EVERETT]. 


Dear Earth! how lovable thou art to-day! 
How dreamily, yet warily aware, 

Beneath the magic of thy hand’s warm sway, 

The pliant waters shimmeringly play 
All round the sun-kissed strand! 

But this thy hand was feverish yesterday, 
And heavily oppressed the sea to bear 

Its heat, while with a grasp of brass it lay 

On winds too faint to thrust the spell away, 
And heal the sun-pierced land. 


And angry was thy grip the day before, 
When all the wild winds, warring with the Sea, 
No truce obeyed nor cruelty forbore. 
Yet, Earth! what fault soe’er of aught day more 
Could mar thy flowing plan? 
The fierce days wrest, as prize, the days most rare 
From thy large clasp; in warmth hatched stealthily, 
A brood of rude days rise from days most fair. 
Oh, who from all thy moods finds one to spare 
Nor mar thy flowing plan! 


Mechanical Man. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


In detailing some very practical incidents of human 
life and civilization’s progress, the writer is aware that 
he transgresses at least two rules of literature’s modern 
code,—one that exacts of a religious publication strict 
adherence to religion, the other that has set the ban of 
total disapproval against anything savoring of the 
allegory. 

Hardly is that man a due critic who cannot divest 
himself of the narrow prejudices of his brief period: 
hardly is he competent to say what is or what is not 
fitting who is not himself fitted to judge, uninfluenced 
by his own fancies, undisturbed by those of the unjudg- 
ing around him. 

Religion (to deal first with that factor) is unquali- 
fiedly, first, the establishment of certain sure founda- 
tions,—in other mode of statement, to discern the true 
nature of the Being of God, and, second, to fitly express 
that discernment in all practical ways. 

It is, it may be candidly admitted, far easier to treat 
the religious problem as one avowedly incapable of so- 
lution, to regard it as something, as we say, supernat- 
ural. Such a course toward spiritual things may be, and 
often is, extremely devout; but assuredly it is not prac- 
tical. To pray, however fervently, for the advance- 
ment of God’s glory, the good of his Church, the safety, 
honor, and welfare of his people, may be (and usually 
is) coincident with a high degree of noble emotion; but 
is it, can it be, coequal with a true faith which knows 
what it believes? 

But a few decades ago a vast majority of good people 
were agreed that the use of instrumental music in the 
church was indecorous. The time came when a cer- 
tain sort of reformation set in, inciting to something 
in the way of melody a trifle better than untrained and 
often cracked voices. It was not much perhaps of an 
advance, but let us at least be grateful to the bass-viol 
and the hurdy-gurdy. We need not despise a guide- 
post because it does not hitch up and drive us to the 
town it plainly points to. Well, for a time the crude 
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instruments, badly tuned, assisted the worshippers. 
Naturally there had been opposition, but the instru- 
mental music (to use prevalent slang) had ‘‘come to 
stay.”’ Year after year, decade after decade, went by, 
and at last, the elderly having one by one died off, the 
young, who had been responsible for the instruments, 
in their turn were elderly. At this period—not so very 
long ago either—a great genius uprose in the sanctuary. 
He must have been one of a rare combination of excel- 
lent qualities. In him the elements must have been 
exceedingly well mixed. And yet what he effected 
was, after all, simple enough. He came,—as all great 
reforms come,—not only with an end, as we say, ‘‘in 
view,” but one in plain sight. He came with a declara- 
tion of truth, not invented or of his own devising, but 
declaratory of what already was manifest,—which, in 
fact, every one whose minds were open to conviction 
knew already. He came, saying, ‘‘Friends, if it be wise 
and proper to worship God by machinery, it must be 
wise and proper to have good machines.” 

As it happens, music is an art which the average per- 
son must acquire by much diligence. Few indeed are 
the ‘‘Blind Toms,” the Chattertons, the Colburns,— 
marvellous boys of music, poesy, mathematics. To 
play with skill upon a musical instrument usually re- 
quires long and patient training. Happily there are 
those, having a taste that way, who are willing to de- 
vote themselves to the tedious process of acquiring 
mechanical perfection. But note this incontestable 
fact, that it is not alone the instrument—the thing of 
strings and pedals and sounding-boards and pipes— 
to whose mechanics the musician must devote his en- 
ergies: more, far more, it is that more wonderful instru- 
ment, himself, over which it is essential to acquire mas- 
tery. The player must teach his muscles to obey his 
thoughts, his thoughts to alert attention to his theme: 
his fingers must grow supple, quick, willing. In short, 
the mechanism of his body must learn to respond un- 
questioningly to the imperial music. There must be 
no republic, no constituent assembly of nerves, no dis- 
pute or argument of muscular movement. The man 
must direct, the mechanism obey. At the outset, in 
the process of learning, the body was rebellious, the 
mind wavering. With many it was long a doubtful 
question whether the Muse would triumph, or the me- 
chanic, or even the mechanism. At last, however, if 
the artist were real, little by little he dominated his 
instrument without and within, the instrument became 
automatic, the Muse master, the man free to express 
himself untrammelled by foes in his own household. 

What happens in the art of musical expression must 
happen in every art. The painter, however much of 
a genius, the sculptor, the architect, the skilled artisan 
in any line, he must master the mechanics of his voca- 
tion, reduce them—if the phrase be not offensive—to 
abject slavery before he is fitted to adequately express 
his artistic self. 

What happens to the individual man on the limited 
scale of his faculties is happening, is in the process of 
happening, to the collective man of society. The fam- 
ily, the tribe, the feudal lord, the lord paramount,— 
these, one after the other, being essential to rational 
progress, making, on the whole, for human happiness, 
did not grow to their status as units of the great for- 
ward movement because elected thereto, or even that 
they seized violently power. They simply took that 
which Destiny held out to them. Nero, Caligula, Ti- 
berius! What unutterable horrors these names stand 
for! Yes, horrors, but that out of the horrible might 
better and quicker and more surely come the peaceful 
and the beautiful. 
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There was a time in the world’s history, a portentous 
time, whether in the stone age or afterward matters 
not,—ay, matters not, though it happened in the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century, when the Jacquard 
loom caused the streets of Lyons to run red, or Ark- 
wright stood wringing his hands in despair over his 
wrecked jennies. A group of mechanics sat at their 
frugal meal. They were jolly enough, though they 
dwelt in a rude hovel, and the fare was but black bread 
and sour wine. Custom, not content, made them as 
happy as they knew how to be. Suddenly appeared 
before them a mighty figure, a giant too powerful to 
resist. Their hearts failing for fear, they saw him ap- 
proach, stretch out his hand, seize their scanty rations, 
and, turning, disappear in the gloom. The women 
shrieked: the men, gathering what they thought wits, 
seized each one whatever came handy, rushing after the 
retreating form. Alas! he had vanished. But on the 
verge of the forest into which the giant had disappeared 
the laborers came upon a portion of his vesture that had 
been dropped,—a gauntlet, perhaps, or a small plate 
or chain of his invincible armor. In fine fury they fell 
upon it, hacking it to pieces, huzzaing in triumph. At 
least, said they, if he dares to return, he will find him- 
self despoiled of that much. 

But the giant was not despoiled: his kind are never 
despoiled. Do not think that he did his work once for 
all and then left. Not so. After that first visit the 
despoiled artisan was on short commons for a time, 
even perhaps came nigh to starving; but before long 
he—or his children—got back their loaf. Black bread 
was replaced with wheat, and sour wine with better 
vintage. Each time the giant came the same howls 
went up, the same results followed; and every time 
—often just a little—human happiness was, on the 
whole, a little increased. It is not only in the artisan’s 
lines such things happen, even more portentously else- 
where the giant’s visits better things. But no one at 
the time sees it. All are afraid of him while he is in 
sight; all rush after him when too late; all revile him 
the moment his back is turned. We lay plans to trap 
him. He went into the forest: it is (we say) from the 
forest he will come next time. But we watch the forest 
marge, where pitfalls have been dug, and he comes in 
a boat from the sea. That way also blocked, he drops 
from the roof; that made secure, up out of the ground. 
Be sure there is a political machine and a social ma- 
chine, as well as one of wheels and cogs and leather 
bands. The giant is master of all. A well-meaning 
czar plans a peace congress. At The Hague assemble 
envoys of the powers bent—on what ?—on circumvent- 
ing the giant. What magnificent work! But war en- 
sues, and in a night the barbarian proves his claim. 
It is only another call from the giant. As in politics 
and national interests, so, in a degree closer clutching 
the vitals of prosperity, come the business mergers, 
so-called ‘‘trusts.”” Very ruthless that giant appears. 
To add (as has been added) even so little as 10 per cent. 
to the cost of living is a taking away of our bread. So 
we rail at the trusts, and legislators devise plausible 
ways of circumventing their malevolence. It is all 
quite in vain. The giant is not to be despoiled by leg- 
islation. 

Mankind has learned this one essential truth, that 
every mechanical art, every fine art, is based upon its 
own pedestal of science; that it is only as knowledge 
of true principles is acquired and put into practical use 
is true progress forwarded. But socially, politically, 
and also religiously, men have not even begun to teach 
themselves that truth which in those domains is of so 
much vaster importance. Man stands upright and 
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walks without tottering because from ages of practice 
of the race he has gained automatic dexterity. He has 
no fear of tumbling, for habit relieves him of the strain 
of thinking. He walks automatically. If he had to 
calculate how to balance himself, man would be falling 
right and left. The lesson of the giant’s visits, the les- 
son of the mechanical man, in every department of life, 
is not, as some fear, bondage to routine: it is freedom 
to utilize the instrument—himeelf. 
NEWBuURGH, N.Y. 


Robin Singing in the Rain. 


Dear the Bluebird’s dewy warble, passing dear the evening strain 
Of the Hermit and the Veery; but within my heart hath lain 
Deeper still the voice of Robin, 

Robin singing in the rain. 


Glad the whistle of the Redwing, joy is always in its train; 
Bobolink’s ecstatic music plucks the very thorn of pain; 
But I love my mellow-hearted 

Robin, singing in the rain. 


Oh, my Robin, mellow-hearted, not a ripened note in vain. 
I will tune my pipe to yours, dear, slender though its one refrain; 
Happiness is born of singing, 
Just of singing in the rain. 
—Ella Gilbert Ives. 


Some Reasons why Men are alienated from the Church. 


BY R. CAMPBELL. 


It is not our purpose to try to show how in some cases 
this lack of interest may result from unworthy causes, 
but, if possible, to trace some lines in which the Church 
may successfully seek a better relation between itself 
and mature manhood. 

Among the lines the Church has comparatively neg- 
lected we suggest that it has not aimed to take in men, 
or, to put it in another way, the religion of the mature 
mind has not had due attention from those who are 
charged with the conduct and work of the Church. Nor 
is the Church wholly at fault here. Emphasis has been 
set on many areas of Christian effort and instruction,— 
the child, the boy, the young man, women, organiza- 
tion,—and it is perhaps inevitable that certain sides 
should be overlooked or left to themselves. We have 
supposed that men might readily care for themselves. 
Here, it is possible, an error has been made. No part 
of life may safely be neglected. The limitations of life 
which manhood well understands show man his spirit- 
ual needs both of God and his fellow-men. Manhood 
is therefore one of the most receptive periods of life for 
the message of the Christian Church. The message, 
however, requires stronger and more comprehensive 
handling. It must be adaptive and profound. Let it 
avoid prolonged and elementary treatment of the su- 
perficial and temporary, while ripe manhood hungers 
for a swift and strong grasp of central and vital things. 
In each generation men do the bulk of the hardest and 
most critical duties, bear a major share of burden and 
anxiety in home, Church, State, and the world’s work. 
They, perhaps, most of all, certainly equally with any, 
have immediate and constant need of the courage, high 
impulse, and persistent well-doing which are among 
the inspirations of Christianity. 

Another element which has been undervalued is the 
social side of manhood, Man is called a gregarious ani- 
mal. His personal nature has social characteristics, 
good and bad, which seek gratification. The innumera- 
ble clubs, fraternal orders, and organizations of all kinds 
for men spring out of this trait. It may be asserted— 
and the assertion has weight—that great social bodies, 
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as the metropolitan social unions, which have started 
in all large denominations, and other like attempts to 
bring men together, reveal the purpose of the Church 
to do justly by the social side of manhood. But these 
social unions are rather of the denomination than of 
the local church: they are the meeting-place of wealthy 
or well-to-do men. In the nature of the case they can- 
not accommodate the average or body of men in the nu- 
merous churches. We are not pleading for a new organ- 
ization in the local church, for it is already somewhat 
over-organized, but simply that man’s social nature 
have recognition, his yearning for friendship, even com- 
radeship, which are best met in the society of good men. 
These conditions have been too much disregarded by 
the Church: they have often wholly escaped its thought. 
Manhood and the Church have both, we fear, been losers 
thereby. 

Again the treatment of religion seems to many men 
too theologic, sociologic, or narrow. ‘Theology and 
other lines of special treatment have their value; but 
they have, as some think, been overused in the presen- 
tation of religious truth. ‘Theology is largely the crea- 
tion of individual minds or of a clerical order. It lacks 
the broad and vital treatment of religion which the 
Scriptures themselves furnish. They invest life through- 
out with dignity. They show the majesty of divine truth 
as it penetrates or fashions both humble and eminent 
characters, or sways the destiny of nations and the race. 
They impart an element of sacredness to every area of 
life and to all worthy pursuits. Not a few preachers 
err, not so much in over-magnifying their function, as 
in the implied, though unintended, disparagement of 
other great forms of service. Here the Scriptures are 
full of light. They embody biography; they sweep 
broad historic fields; they preserve the record of what 
seem humble deeds which are yet vast in their sugges- 
tion, and transfigure common relationships as those of 
friend, brother, mother, father. Take the doctrine of 
inspiration. It has too often had a narrow interpreta- 
tion. The Scriptures go deeper. ‘‘And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying,-See, I have called by name Bezaleel 
the son of Uri, of the tribe of Judah: and I have filled 
him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in wnderstand- 
ing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of workman- 
ship, to devise cunning works, to work in gold, and in 
silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones, to set them, 
and in carving of timber, to work in all manner of work- 
manship” (Exodus xxxi. 1-6). All worthy work is 
part of a high and cosmical service. The principal of 
valuation is widely applicable, and demands more pro- 
found interpretation on all sides. Here the message 
of the Church, as voiced by the preacher, may be more 
comprehensive and sympathetic, or, in a word, more 
true to the Scriptures. 

The Church too often is undemocratic. Hence it 
takes a feeble hold on men, who think the democratic 
idea is Biblical. The debt of modern democracy to 
Christianity and to the Hebrew faith is very great. The 
modern churches also have all made their contributions 
to the rise of the people. But, notwithstanding, the 
message of the Church at this point has a note of con- 
fusion and inconsistency. The Roman Catholic Church 
asserts it has fed the democratic spirit because it has 
reached the masses with its ministry, and because in 
every age a peasant’s son might rise to the highest office 
of the Church. But its chief council is mostly Italian, 
and efforts to make it more representative and dem- 
ocratic are resisted. Its local government also is charged 
with being undemocratic. Take the other extreme, the 
independent, or congregational, bodies, and we find their 
administration frequently bureaucratic or plutocratic. 


_ 
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_A group of perils start up with the development of or- 


ganized Christianity. The Church thus somewhat fails 
to light the way for the modern citizen and State. The 
development of the modern State, the diffusion and 
strengthening of the idea of personal rights and public 
justice, which are central to good government, get too 
weak a re-enforcement from the Church. ‘The move- 
ment for national and international righteousness, peace, 
brotherhood, which requires the spiritual aid and media- 
tion of the Church, has less help from that quarter 
than might justly be expected. 

These seem to us some of the reasons why,the min- 
istry of the Church to manhood is often too feeble. By 
discovering and applying needed remedies it may set 
in clearer light its great message to manhood. 

Nor should we omit to add, in justice to the Church, 
that manhood, as well as the Church, has a duty in find- 
ing and effecting right mutual relations. It is pal- 
pably wrong to place the whole responsibility upon the 
Church for defects such as have been noted, all of which 
may be mostly done away. Manhood is free to act and 
must do its full part toward a better order of things. 

WEsT SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Christianity and the Christian Church. 


BY AVERIC S. FRANCIS. 


It is seldom that an ethical problem demanding an 
immediate practical solution finds this solution through 
purely abstract considerations. In this insistent human 
life of ours, with its complicated and often opposing 
interests, it is hard enough at best to keep our ‘‘ideas”’ 
of right and wrong free from the coloring of special cir- 
cumstances, and abstract considerations are inevitably 
more or less obscured by practical ones. Yet the ab- 
stract considerations have a wonderful way of persist- 
ing and reasserting themselves, and, when the dust of 
controversy has had time to settle down, we sometimes 
find that new points of view have been opened to us, 
and that the vista is often a long ong 

Whatever opinion one may hold as to special cases, 
recent discussions must have revealed to most of us that 
the roots of the problem strike deep, and that it is not 
to be solved out of hand by newspaper cartoons and 
“funny”? paragraphs, nor, for that matter, by the ac- 
tion of a single board for foreign missions. For it is 
evident, if we reflect even slightly upon the matter, 
that the answer we give to the immediate practical 
question depends very largely on ovr answer to certain 
antecedent questions of a more abstract nature, and 
that foremost among these is a question of growing 
importance in the religious thought of the day,—the 
question, What is the Church for? What, to-day, is 
its main reason for being? What is its chief function 
in modern society ? 

And to me it seems that this question presents itself 
with especial insistence to the Unitarians. If we should 
ask a ‘‘dogmatist’”’ what is the Christian Church’s main 
reason for being, I suppose he would answer*that it was 
to save the ignorant and sinful from the consequences 
of their ignorance and sin through this Church’s peculiar 
knowledge of the counsels of God. If we should put the 
question to a ‘“‘sacramentalist,’’ I suppose he would 
say that it is to save the weak and the wicked from the 
consequences of their weakness and wickedness through 
the power of those holy sacraments which its priest- 
hood are divinely commissioned to administer. If we 
should ask that much-enduring person, the-man-on-the- 
street, for his view, I imagine he would answer to this 
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effect, that we must have some religion, don’t you know, 
and that it is the business of the Church to see to this, 
to hold religious services, to christen and confirm those 
of us who wish to be christened and confirmed, to marry 
some of us, and to bury us all,—but that the chief func- 
tion of the Christian Church of the present day seems 
to him the collection of funds for the carrying on of a 
great variety of objects. And I think we should not be 
far wrong in assuming that the man-on-the-street feels 
that, in responding more or less willingly to the Church’s 
solicitation of these funds, he is doing his part by the 
Christian religion. 

But now suppose,we put the question to the thought- 
ful Unitarian, what answer shall we get? It will not 
be the answer of the dogmatist or of the sacramentalist, 
and the thoughtful Unitarian will not, certainly, be sat- 
isfied with the answer of the man-on-the-street. What, 
then, does he consider the chief function of the Chris- 
tian Church in this twentieth century ?—for times have 
greatly changed for the Church during the last hundred 
years. We of the liberal faith like to think that we are 
leading the way into the promised land of a purer and 
freer Christianity,—of a Christianity less preoccupied 
with creed and ritual, more intent on realizing the way 
of life preached in the fields of Galilee and the streets 
of Jerusalem. But in a religious development ultra- 
Protestant in its individualism, no less distrustful of 
ecclesiasticism than of dogmatism, insisting that the seat 
of authority is within and not without, and that a man’s 
religion is strictly his own affair, what part is the Church 
to play? What is to be its main ‘‘reason for being” 
in the new Christianity? 

I should very much like to get some expression of 
opinion on this point from interested Unitarians, for 
in such matters perhaps it is hardly fair to judge solely 
from observation. If we are forced to do this, it would 
seem that the average Unitarian, well-disposed toward 
religion, holds something of this opinion, that the Church 
is a social organization existing, primarily, for the carry- 
ing on of good works, and, secondarily, for the consid- 
eration, during twenty minutes once a week, by those 
who are interested in such matters, of the reasons for 
the faith that is in us. And the practical working of 
this conception of the Church’s ‘‘main function’’ seems 
to be this, that, when the members of a ‘‘society”’ have 
with more or less difficulty, elected a presiding officer 
who shall be responsible for the weekly sermon for the 
performance of its few ceremonies and for the general 
superintendence of its ‘‘good works,” they, on their part, 
shall hold themselves responsible for the furnishing of 
some portion of their time and strength and money for 
the furtherance of these good works, and beyond this 
shall, in the way of visible church support, do precisely 
as they feel disposed. 

If Mr. Brown finds it pleasant to sit in his pew of a 
Sunday morning, he will be seen there; and, if Mr. 
Gray finds it pleasanter to be somewhere else, he will 
be seen somewhere else. If the preaching and the sing- 
ing are sufficiently to the taste of Mrs. Brown, she will 
attend divine worship: if they fail to satisfy Mrs. Gray, 
she will absent herself. And, if the church zs only a 
club for the carrying on of good works and the periodi- 
cal consideration of what are called ‘‘religious opm- 
zons,’’ who shall say that Mr. and Mrs. Gray are wrong? 
Why should they go to church if they do not find it 
profitable? Great preaching is rare,—the gift does not 
come of ordination, any more than of the laying on of 
hands,—and church music is seldom beyond criticism. 
We do not know how Mr. and Mrs. Gray are occupied 


_of a Sunday morning,—the world, as Louis Stevenson 


observes, is full of a number of things, including motor- 
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cars and golf-links and thirty-six-page Sunday news- 
papers,—but let us assume that Mr. Gray is strolling 
in the woods with his children, with, it is just possible, 
a New Testament in his pocket, and that Mrs. Gray is 
gratefully reading the ‘‘Endeavors after the Christian 
Life.’’ Who shall say that they would be better off in 
their pew in church, disagreeing with the minister and 
annoyed by the choir? Do they not give tithes of all 
that they get? And is not true religion an affair of the 
inner chamber? 

But these various conceptions of the main function 
of the Christian Church to-day do not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities. There is still another conception, not only 
possible, but one that is actually held 7 some measure 
by Christians of many types, dogmatic Christians, 
“sacramental” Christians, free-thinking Christians,— 
a conception to which only the-man-on-the-street is 
presumedly indifferent. It is this, that the Christian 
Church exists primarily to uphold in this world of com- 
promise the uncompromising ideal of the Christian way 
of life, to declare not merely Sunday by Sunday, but 
day by day, that the Christianity which Jesus preached 
is the true Christianity, that his estimate of the values 
of life is the true estimate; that business success, in- 
tellectual achievement, and amusement are not the main 
concerns of human existence; that the things which 
money can purchase are not the things best worth hav- 
ing; that the evils of life can only be overcome by good, 
its problems only solved by kindness, generosity, pu- 
rity, integrity, Jack of resentment, its trials only met by 
self-control, self-denial, self-sacrifice, best of all, self- 
forgetfulness, its troubles only borne by faith and love,— 
faith in God and love of one another,—in short, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was right in his views as to the wise 
conduct of life, and that we are, for the most part, wrong. 
For the most part,—for that the Master’s theory of life, 
the supposedly Christian theory, is not the theory gen- 
erally prevailing in Christendom hardly needs asserting. 
It may well be that we do honestly think the Christian 
theory untenable, and the ethical teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity, ‘‘counsels of perfection,” not only im- 
possible to follow in our daily living, but practically 
undesirable. If so, there is no reason why we should 
be called upon to concern ourselves with ‘‘the ideals of 
Jesus”; and this is equally true, whether, according to 
our leading, we worship him as a God or pity him as a 
visionary, whether we trust for our salvation to the 
holding of certain opinions about him or vest in a the- 
istic philosophy which has no necessary connection 
with Christian ethics. 
kv But, if we are Christians in the sense that we believe 
that Jesus was right,—right in his estimates and right 
in his methods,—then we are surely called upon to do 
our best to make these estimates and methods prevail,— 
and, as always, our responsibility is in proportion to 
eur liberty,—then we are surely vitally concerned with 
the ‘‘ideals of Jesus.” If we do believe that he under- 
stood and taught the true secret of life, then we must 
hold that nothing in life can be so important as the 
maintenance in this struggling, sorrowing, eager world, 
dominated by very different estimates and methods, 
of the Christian ideal; that to maintain this ideal comes 
before all other ‘‘missions,’’ takes precedence of all 
other ‘‘charities.’” For the missions, I have often thought 
that the most effective Christian mission, at home or 
abroad, is suggested by the words of the Fifty-first 
Psalm :-— 

‘Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold 
me with a free Spirit; 

‘‘Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sin- 
ners shall be converted unto thee,” 
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For the purposes of conversion, alike for ‘‘the heathen’ : 
and ‘‘the street,’’ an ounce of visible demonstration 1s 
worth a pound of exhortation. 

And for the ‘‘charities’? In these days lay organ- 
ization for benevolent purposes are proving themselves 
no less efficient, certainly, than those of the Church,— 
a fact of interest to all concerned about ‘‘church support,” 
though of course of far less importance to the dogmatist 
and the sacramentalist than to one who holds that the 
administration of this sort of benevolence is the maim 
reason for the church’s existence. And this is the point 
which, to my mind, is worth pondering upon by Uni- 
tarians. If the Christian Church stands on approxi- 
mately the same ground with lay ‘‘organized charities,” 
then I cannot see why it should scruple to solicit, in 
any quarter, aid for the prosecution of these charities. 
Neither, however, can I see what ground such a church 
would have for remonstrance, in case the public showed 
a growing preference for giving their ‘‘support” to 
charities free from the danger of waste through secta- 
rian prejudice. 

On the other hand, if the Christian Church, or, shall 
we rather say, a Christian Church, conceives of itself 
as having a ‘‘reason for being”’ very different from that 
of lay organized charities, as being, before all things, 
the maintainer of Christian estimates and Christian 
methods in opposition to popular estimates and popu- 
lar methods, and, so conceiving of itself, is faithful to 
the Christian ideal ‘‘way of life,” such a church would 
have an unquestionable right to the support of all those 
who desire to see this way of life prevail, of all those 
who in a world of compromise with ideals, a world in 
which we are forever, in William Garrott Brown’s strik- 
ing phrase, ‘‘bargaining with circumstance, and huck- 
stering with life,” yet hold that it is by such ideals that 
we live,—nay, that it is through the very existence of 
these ideals that the spirit does indeed bear witness 
with our spirit that we are children of God. But—and 
surely this is a ‘‘but” of importance—a church which 
asks for support on the ground that, in the life of the 
world, it stands for the Christian ideals of integrity, 
purity, generosity, , kindliness, humility, self-forgetful- 
ness, must stand for these ideals unflinchingly, without 
compromise, without ‘‘bargaining and huckstering.” 
And has not this truth some bearing on the solicitation 
by such a church, for its ‘‘missions,’”’ of money accumu- 
lated by notably wnchristian methods? The question 
seems to me worth considering, especially by those 
Unitarians who see with regret empty pews and an ap- 
parent lessening of the sense of responsibility among 
‘Jiberal Christians’? toward the visible Christian 
Church. 


SoutH DARTMOUTH, Mass. 


Something Real. 


Above the indistinguishable roar of the many feet I 
feel the presence of the sun, of the immense forces of 
the universe, and beyond these the sense of the eternal 
now, of the immortal. Full well aware that all has failed, 
yet, side by side with the sadness of that knowledge, 
there lives on in me an unquenchable belief, thought 
burning like the sun, that there is yet something to be 
found, something real, something to give each separate 
personality sunshine and flowers in its own existence now, 
something to shape this million-handed labor to an 
end and outcome, leaving accumulated sunshine and 
flowers to those who shall succeed. It must be dragged 
forth by might of thought from the immense forces of 
the universe.—Kichard Jefferies. 
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The Divine Humanity. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
Or the son of man that thou visitest him ? 
For thou hast made him a little lower than God; 
Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
—PSALM viii. 4, 5 (Revised Version). 


It is the early English translators of the Bible who 
are responsible for the ordinary reading of the Psalm, 
‘*Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels.” 

The Hebrew singer had no modern fear of being blas- 
phemous when he wrote ‘‘a little lower than God’’; for 
to the ancient world, as indeed it has ever been to poetic 
feeling, God, or the gods, is but a term for the idea that 
the central power of the universe is of the sort of intel- 
ligence which we know only under the human form. 

7, The older peoples, and indeed most of the worshippers 
of Christendom until now, have been more free to speak 
of the Eternal Power as manlike than are we of the faith 
of reason, some of them, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, 


using such familiarity of speech about God as if he were, 


an acquaintance in the next street. Yet the best we 
can think of the mighty whole is that it is intelligent, 
and so its controlling will is conceived as somewhat like 
ourselves, howsoever far removed in degree. A more 
decided difference of our mode of speech concerning 
spiritual powers is that we profess to know only two 
sorts; namely, God and man. 

Popular theology speaks of a multitude of heavenly 
beings between us and the Most High,—angels, cherubs, 


seraphs, saints,—but the sources of such names in the 


Bible are not any journeyings into the visible world 
by competent explorers, but from the foreign peoples 
of the olden time under whom the Jews were for a long 
period in political subjection. 

For many years the Jewish nation was broken up, 
and its fragments scattered among Persians, Assyrians 
and others; and, when the surviving remnants, by the 
grace of one of their conquerors, were permitted to re- 
turn to the fatherland and try once more to set up their 
national worship, they brought many a religious idea 
of their long-time captors, especially from the Persians, 
with whom it was an emphatic belief that the world is 
divided in its control between two mighty rival deities, 
the Good Power and the Prince of Evil, each of these 
eternal antagonists having under him something like 
a royal court of innumerable servants. 

The Christian doctrine of angels and demons is there- 
fore of Persian, or, as the popular phrase is, heathen, 
origin, and there is no stronger reason for accepting as 
infallible truth the Persian conception of the unseen 
universe than there is for venerating the Persian notion 
of the shape of the earth and other notions of physical 
nature which have long since been consigned to the 
limbo of human delusions. 

So the faith of reason knows nothing of a Son of God 
in the special sense of one who has exclusive authority 
to teach correct theology and to assign mortals to ever- 
lasting happiness or woe. 

Here again is an echo of a bygone thought of the world 
of the visible and the unseen. 

To Jew and Greek, to worshipper at Jerusalem and 
worshipper at Athens,—in short, to every people of 
two thousand years ago, which has left any record of its 
thought, this earth was the most important feature of 
the material creation, the only world for which the 
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immortals cared; and heaven, the abode of those im- 
mortals, was but a few miles away, and in easy com- 
munication with earth. 

There were no such immensities of the astronomi- 
cal universe as recent science shows to us, only a few 
heavenly lamps to be kept trimmed and burning for 
the guidance of mortal man around his little dwelling- 
place. And out of their fondness, and sometimes out of 
their jealousy and distrust, the gods frequently paid 
a visit to our kind, sometimes under disguise of plain 
men and women. 

Jahweh (or Jehovah) dined with Abraham, and listened 
patiently to that patriarch’s appeal for mercy to doomed 
Sodom; Jupiter and Mercury spent a night under the 
hospitable roof of a Phrygian peasant, Baucis; and, in 
the formation of the Buddhist legends, the Indian Prince 
Gautama, who had renounced his throne to spend his 
life for the poor and to preach glad tidings of coming 
relief from all earth’s miseries, came at last to be rep- 
resented as no human being at all, but one who had de- 
scended from the regions of light to suffer and die for 
helpless humanity,—an incarnation of divinitys 

By one of the strange transformations of history, this 
Buddhist God-incarnate has been assigned a niche among 
the Roman Catholic saints; for under the guise of Saint 
Josaphat, whose sacred day is the 27th of November, 
the learned Max Miiller detects a clear naturalization 
into the Christian commonwealth of the Buddhist Gau- 
tama. 

Let us be comforted by the assurance that ourgmodern 
lands are quite as near to the infinite concern as were 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and that the son of 
God is ever some plain son of man who has had to follow 
the beaten tracks by which wisdom and grace are always 
sought, who has been educated by experience if not in 
schools, who has suffered pain and rejoiced in the sun- 
shine, and thus has learned how to pity, to endure, and 
to lose his life for a higher life. 

The divine humanity needs no other credentials than 
its own excellence, appearing from day to day in the 
rough battle of homely life,—such humanity as helps 
to make the problem of living seem more unmistakably 
a sacred privilege and a lordly responsibility, which helps 
to demonstrate the possibility of an infinite justice and 
tenderness above all our mortal tangles, which points 
to another world of human endeavor, seeing how faith- 
fully and yet with what incompleteness this world’s 
work has been done by the best intentions. 

The good man, the commanding personality, the lovable 
queen in palace or cottage, is, for the working purposes 
of faith, the descent of the Eternal to our understanding. 

And, when the Italian laborer prefers Saint Sebastian 
or Saint Agatha as a listener to his prayers instead of 
the rather more distant Holy Mother, his state of mind 
is not very wide of that which in some less orthodox 
Sicilian addresses Garibaldi as the surest embodiment of 
divinity, or in the Russian soldier speaks the name of 
the czar with a blended awe and rapture such as he never 
puts into his church devotions. 

- The faith of to-day and to-morrow must stand upon 
the conviction that our hwman race has illimitable pos- 
sibilities of improvement, and that the business of re- 
ligion, as of all other instituted forms of thought, is 
to produce the finest sort of human life here in this 
earth. 

Two opposing views prevail with regard to human 
nature. There is a doctrine that man is a wreck of the 
original perfection of the founder of his line. When 
man first appeared on earth, he was as nearly complete 
in all his spiritual powers as it was possible for him ever 
to be. But he lost his high station, and thereafter his 
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descendants have been, at the best, poor hints of what 
might have been; and upon the average they have been 
full of evil and steadily drifting from bad to worse. 

The modern independent estimate of human nature 
is quite different. Far from humanity’s beginning in 
lordly majesty, the first human specimens were like 
the lowest savages whom we know; but, slowly driven 
to the wall by the growth of more intellectual and moral 
men, the primitive stock is disappearing, the race is 
steadily advancing in all spiritual qualities, the latest 
generation in civilized lands being immeasurably su- 
perior to the race of which we have any early trace. 

From this point of view the perfect man has not yet 
appeared. For the perfect man does not mean simply 
one who has education and character greatly above the 
average of his day, but one who has reached the utmost 
boundary of human intelligence and goodness; whose 
intellect sees into the laws of the universe far as intel- 
ligence could ever penetrate, though it should work 
through boundless time; whose heart makes no mistakes 
in the subjects and ends for which it spends itself; whose 
visions of God and immortality could be no clearer, 
though the race should ponder these high themes for 
untold generations. Such perfection is impossible. 

Humanity is divine, not for what it has achieved, 
but for what it promises to be. It is of immense impor- 
tance in estimating the possibilities of human nature 
that we recognize that it takes a multitude of individ- 
ual types to make the ideal man. 

The world of humanity is like the world of industry. 
Suppose we were to measure the skill of a village by a 
single workshop,—for example, one where horses were 
shod,—-and, with the prejudices of the smith, were to in- 
sist that the perfect mechanic was he who could fit 
horses’ feet to travel comfortably. We should be no 
more absurd in applying this standard of mechanical 
perfection to the village shoe-shops, broom-shops, fur- 
niture-shops, and clothing-shops, insisting that each 
was inferior unless it could shoe horses, than we often 
are in deciding moral perfection, or authority upon sci- 
ence of literature or art, by comparison with the special 
virtue of some good man or woman who happens to touch 
the imagination of one age or one community. Great 
and admirable indeed may this one honored individual 
be; but others not of his sort may also be great and 
admirable, and all sorts are needed. 

In the churches we are apt to hear the praises of those 
who have given their lives to missions among the heathen, 
or to the disagreeable offices of hospital nursing, or to 
building many churches through fervid exhortations 
concerning salvation. Let all such be praised according 
to the measure of their usefulness and disinterestedness ; 
but there have been such who were hindrances to some 
other good works, counting their own special enthusiasm 
the sole manner of service of God. 

There was one, Sister Margaret Hallahan, an English 
ritualistic believer, who became distinguished among 
hospital nurses for her heroic care of the most repulsive 
forms of disease, and for her utter self-forgetfulness 
when a call of God and man seemed to speak to her; 
but it is recorded of Sister Margaret that she held most 
reactionary views with regard to those men and women 
whose genius lay in the practical sciences and useful 
arts. She shook her head in grim disapproval when she 
was told that the Straits of Menai had been bridged by 
a marvellous feat of George Stephenson’s engineering. 
‘“‘If men do such things as these, they will begin to think 
they have no need of God!’’ She openly rejoiced when 
the first Atlantic cable broke down, and was pleased 
that the storm signals of the weather bureau did not 
absolutely prevent shipwrecks off the British coast; 
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for, she said, ‘‘I like these gentlemen to know that God 
is their master!” The saints have often entertained 
similar views of man’s proper attitude toward nature. 
He ought to accept things as they are, not to try to pry 
into nature’s secrets, and to let God’s stormy wind fulfil 
his word, and the raging seas and the mountains separate 
continents from one another. The more sane among 
us place the astronomers and engineers high in the scale 
of servants of truth and righteousness, some of them 
more honorable for civilization than monks and nuns 
and other recluses for the saving of their souls. 

And it is not essential to the serviceableness of any 
man of talent that he shall be exceedingly humble and 
in constant fear and trembling lest he may offend God 
and commit the unpardonable sin. Let him, if he will, 
be bold, assertive, positive, so he does useful things, 
seeks noble ends, lifts his fellows to some higher outlook 
of knowledge. A genuine religion should not seek to 
fashion a ghostly, bloodless race whose thoughts are 
wholly intent upon another world. It should make 
souls more equal to the arduous strife of the life which 
now is in the body, more disposed to climb the moun- 
tains to discover what at present is out of sight, if by 
chance some new land of promise may stand revealed 
for the occupation and cultivation of their fellow-souls 
of less adventurous type. Pioneers, sailors, scientific 
explorers, world builders,—these too are manifestations 
of God quite as truly as those who preach and pray. 

We ought all to work in the faith that whatsoever 
we undertake in sincerity will contribute to the future 
uplift of our race of man, hoping for that day which may 
be on this globe as well as in some immortal realm, when 
the privileges of mind and the treasures of the earth 
which now are the possession of a few shall be the.estate 
of the many, when there shall be no favorites of God 
and society, but all shall be children and heirs of one 
universal bounty. Let every soul, then, fulfil its dis- 
tinctive genius, content to leave the harmony of the 
vast orchestra of human activity to him who writes 
the music and assigns to the several instruments their 
parts. 

In the new order of ideas churches exist, not to give 
certificates of fitness for everlasting bliss in heaven, 
but to incite faithful endeavor in each of us to make 
the utmost of himself in the sphere where destiny and 
duty seem to have placed him, to try to perfect himself 
from day to day through the everlasting life which begins 
on this mortal soil. 

Doing this, let him not fear of the hereafter. The 
reverent, self-poised soul is ready for any event, on 


earth or in the sky. 
“The soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing for him falls early or too late,” 


In so far as we can master all our faculties for spiritual 
service are we illustrating the divine method of creation 
and renewal of the universe. God works through nat- 
ure. He still better works through intelligent humanity. 
And they who can patiently toil and wait to see the fut- 
ure come, careless of their own fame or other reward, 
are the noblest conceivable representatives of the In- 
finite Wisdom and Love. Here are those, like our patri- 
otic forefathers, who devoted their finest thought and 
dedicated their fortunes and their sacred honor to the 
formation of a national government which should be 
a blessing and power to far-distant centuries. Why 
were they thus concerned for the future generations 
but that they were organs of the divine inspiration which 
moves for mankind as a whole, and not for any single 
land or century? Here are men who construct edifices 


. 
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of beauty and utility which shall shelter and delight 
those who shall not even know the builder’s name. 
Others transmit hard-earned fortunes to a university, 
a library, a park, a cathedral, whose foundations, even, 
ates be laid only long after the donor has crumbled to 
ust. 

It is our privilege to be like the Almighty, world 
creators, designing for eternity. And we are set here 
that our habitation, the earth, under this goodly canopy 
of the sky, shall bear witness in some things which we 
leave behind us, that an inspiring wisdom has dwelt 
on earth, using us for its agents. And divine humanity, 
to the faith of reason, means nothing more than intel- 
ligent man surveying his sphere of life, large or small, 
and recognizing that, wheresoever he is, is a post of eter- 
nal service. Because this earth, for all its scars of 
cruelty and wickedness, has for many a thousand years 
been steadily becoming a safer place for every manly 
grace, an easier place in which unselfishness and_ right- 
eousness may do their tasks, can’wereport that God is in 
man reconciling all things of matter and of spirit to 
his perfect self. 

God has come down in the likeness of man. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. ~ 


Hagar Departed. 


A mother drives a mother from her home! 
With tears the patriarch sees that dawning day; 
’ With tears the child receives an outcast’s doom, 
With tears his mother leads him far away! 


The desert welcomes those by men outcast, 
The desert sees her want and hears her cry: 
“Beneath this parched shade, rest, child, thy last! 
Let not thy mother see her darling die!” 


‘Tears are but dewdrops at gray morning tide, 
And God has beams of love to dry them all; 
Deserts are wide, but his reign far more wide 
Who from the rock can bid the fountain fall. 


eat arise, and bid thy boy arise! 
. The orphan’s God, the widow’s helper, know! 
Tears flow not vainly from a mother’s eyes, 
See at thy feet the living waters flow! 
The desert echoes not in vain his cries; 
God hears him in his agony of woe, 
God shall be with him wheresoe’er he go! 


Emigration. 


The problems of emigration and of what people who 
are less than fifty years old like to call immigration are 
twofold, wholly different from each other. ‘There is a 
great deal of discussion and some little action with re- 
gard to the immigration which brings us a million people 
a year from the other side of the Atlantic. As to the 
distribution of those people after they arrive here, there 
is the most curious indifference. 

I think that Mr. George Holyoake, the founder of the 
Rochdale Co-operative system, is of all men whom I have 
ever known the man who has taken the most intelligent 
interest in these twofold problems of emigration. The 
last time I saw him he spoke with pain, with ill-con- 
cealed surprise, indeed, at the indifference of America in 
advising the people who arrive here where they shall 
go. It is literally true that, if anybody should bring 
a cage of one hundred sparrows to the end of Long Wharf 
and set them free, he would exhibit on a small scale 
the indifference with which the nation called the*United 
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States treats the million people who arrive annually 
on our shores. 

“Which is the elephant, and which is the camel?” 
This is the question of the ignorant boy at the door 
of the menagerie. ‘‘You have paid your money, and 
you can have it just as you please.” ‘This is the answer. 
We laugh when we read of this in Punch; but no Life 
or any other comic paper of our own seems to see the 
humor which sends to Alaska the Sicilian emigrant when 
he lands, and sends the Finlander to Southern Florida. 
They have paid their money, and they can take their 
choice. No one beside the recording angel knows where 
in fact they do go. They do not know themselves: 
they can hardly tell you. When I lived in Worcester, 
I had a protégée, who had lately arrived there from Ire- 
land. She thought she had come the shortest way. 
She had in fact been sent from Ireland to Montreal, from 
Montreal by various routes to Buffalo, from Buffalo to 
the city of New York, and from New York to Worcester. 
Everybody who has anything to do with emigrants can 
tell you similar stories. 

The Latter Day Saints, in the years when they were 
receiving large numbers of converts from Europe, had 
regular officers at every large seaport, who knew that 
the converts were coming and sent them on their way. 
But dear Uncle Sam has never cared to instruct any 
officer of his that it was a part of his duty to put square 
pegs into square holes and round pegs into round holes. 

Even our Southern friends, who are occasionally roused 
up to say that they wonder the foreign emigration does 
not find its way to them, have never got so far as to in- 
vite any one to come. Epwarp E. HALez. 


Spiritual Life. 


Remember you have not a sinew whose law of strength 
is not action, you have not a faculty of body, mind, or 
soul, whose law of improvement is not energy.—Edward 


B. Hall. 
8 


We never know through what divine mysteries of 
compensation the Great Father of the universe may be 
carrying out his sublime plan; and those three words, 
‘‘God is love,” ought to contain to every doubting soul 
the solution of all things —Miss Muloch, 


rd 


There is no day too poor to bring us an opportunity, 
and we are never so rich that we can afford to spurn 
what the day brings. Opportunities for character al- 
ways bloom along the pathway of our duty, and make 
it fragrant even when it is thorny.—Samuel J. Barrows. 


: 38} 
The essential characteristic of the eternal life in the 


soul is the love of truth and good, and thus of God, who 
is the true and the good, and of Christ, in whom God is 


manifest. This is the life of the angels, which inspires 
them in their ministries. It is the heavenly life.—Se- 


lected. ‘ 
; & 


Kneel in your closet and say, ‘‘O God! I have not 
known thee; deign to reveal thyself to me; teach me 
to love and obey thee; by all thy goodness, oh, forgive 
my wanderings, and let me feel the tranquillity of a life 
hid in thy blessedness.””. Such petitions will not be un- 


heard, nor fail to bring down answers of growing fulfil- 


ment.—Wrulliam A ger. ; 
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Tuskegee and its Work.* 


BY ROSCOE CONKLING BRUCE 


It was your own Emerson who said that 
institutions are the lengthened shadows of 
great men. Certainly Tuskegee Institute 
is the lengthened shadow of Booker Wash- 
ington. Tuskegee and the Odyssey sing 
the triumph of personality over circum- 
stance: each hero overcame men and gods 
and nature by dint of ‘“‘cool intelligence, 
patient courage, and a tenacious heart.”’ 

The cramped log cabin, windowless and 
squalid, with its gratuitous “cat hole’? and 
its ‘‘potato hole’ ready at hand,—this 
cabin in which the unfathered child was 
born some unnoted day, the “bundle of 
filthy rags laid upon a dirt floor,’’ on which 
the two little brothers and the little sister 
slept, the wonderful ‘‘grape-vine telegraph,” 
the delectable ginger cakes (‘“Those cakes,”’ 
says Washington, “‘seemed to me absolutely 
the most tempting and desirable things I 
had ever seen’), the cruel wooden shoes, 
the ordeal of the flax shirt, the heart-felt 
sorrow for “Mars Billy’ killed in battle, 
the profound yearning for freedom of which 
many a plaintive melody was the. voice, 
the wild, immeasurable ecstacy and the deep 
and brooding gloom when freedom was at 
last vouchsafed,—from these things, com- 
pact with smiles and tears, Tuskegee sprang. 

The salt mine and the coal mine in Kan- 
awha Valley could not’ bury the spirit of 
this boy. A chance reference of two miners 
in their rambling talk to Hampton: hinted 
an opportunity. Hid in the darkness of 
the mine, the urchin crept with beating 
heart as close to the men as he dared. His 
keen wits understood; his boyish ambi- 
tions now had a definite object; he made a 
high resolve. A thrifty Yankee woman 
from Vermont took Washington into her 
household and gave him a chance to earn 
and save a little money. She taught him 
that cleanliness is godliness. With the 
hesitant consent of his untutored mother, 
a few dollars from his good elder brother, 
and the wondering sympathy of the colored 
neighbors, the boy—all his earthly posses- 
sions tucked into a shabby little satchel— 
started at last for Hampton with a stout 
heart. 

He reached Richmond; tired and: hungry 
and dirty, penniless, friendless, discouraged. 
Under a board sidewalk at a place where it 
was somewhat elevated he lay down to 
sleep for the night, and this was his bed 
during his stay in the city. Finally he saved 
enough money from helping to unload a 
ship to pay his way to Hampton. He 
reached the school with a surplus of exactly 
fifty cents with which to begin his educa- 
tion! But he passed his entrance exami- 
nation, he swept the room clean! 

The novelties of the new life bewildered 
Washington, but he adjusted himself to the 
conditions by dint of patient effort and many 
embarrassments. The puzzle of two sheets 
on the bed he solved gravely. ‘The first 
night I slept under both of them, and the 
second night T slept on top of both of them; 
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but, by watching the other boys, I learned 
my lesson in this, and have been trying to 
follow it ever since and to teach it to others.”’ 
His experience at Hampton advanced his 
literary education, trained him to continu- 
ous and intelligent work with his hands, 
and awakened genuine respect for labor, 
but, most important of all, brought him into 
contact with Gen. Armstrong. From Ha- 
waii Armstrong had journeyed in 1860 to 
Williams College, to sit at the feet of Mark 
Hopkins. ‘The gift that Mark Hopkins gave 
Armstrong, Armstrong gave the shy negro 
lad from the mines of West Virginia—and 
that gift was consecrated common sense. 

After being graduated, Washington taught 
school at Malden, W. Va., for two years, 
where he rendered himself eccentric by in- 
sisting that the pupils be clean as well as 
grammatical! In the fall of 1878 he spent 
some months of study at Wayland Seminary 
in Washington. The next spring Gen. 
Armstrong asked him to return to Hamp- 
ton partly as a teacher and partly as an 
advanced student. Washington proved his 
efficiency there, and was asked to take charge 
of the night school which Armstrong was 
about to start for the benefit of such stu- 
dents as could not pay even a part of their 
expenses. The enrolment grew rapidly, 
and Washington gained valuable experience. 

The call. to Tuskegee came in 1881. In 
response to the inquiry of George W. Camp- 
bell, an ex-slaveholder, and Lewis Adams, 
an ex-slave, Gen. Armstrong recommended 
Booker T. Washington to teach the negro 
school at Tuskegee. Washington reached 
the town early in June, and spent the first 
month in making a social survey. With a 
mttle and a cart he drove all over Macon 
County, of which Tuskegee is the county 
seat. He ate and slept with the people and 
studied their actual life on the plantation, 
in the home and the church and the school. 
At that time there were 4,500 whites in 
Macon County, and nearly three times as 
many blacks. The odoriferous one-room 
cabin, stuffed with parents and children and 
nondescript relatives; the fat pork and corn- 
bread regimen; the high-priced organ to 
satisfy musical aspirations as against one 
rusty fork to convey food to nine or ten 
mouths; the Saturday exodus from plan- 
tation to town; the cruelty of the crop lien 
and the stupidity of the one-crop system; 
farming by spasms, and not by calculation; 
the three-month ungraded school; the aston- 
ishing fervor in religion matched by an 
equally astonishing laxity in morals,—these 
things the new teacher saw and felt and 
thought about and argued with the elders 
of the people. 

Now the New England curriculum was 
not designed with an eye to such conditions. 
It presupposes a well-ordered home life 
which was as well understood in some parts 
of the Black Belt as cuneiform inscriptions! 
With something of the spirit of that Chinese 
emperor, who burnt the libraries to eman- 
cipate the scholars from inapplicable tra- 
ditions, Washington determined to make 
his own curriculum,—a curriculum adjusted 
to the actual needs of the particular people 
he dealt with rather than to their theoreti- 
cal needs. He was fresh from Hampton, 
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where Gen. Armstrong, fortified with his 
experience as commander of black troops 
and as viceroy of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
had boldly blazed the way. The heart and 
the hands as well as the head need disci- 
plining. 

On July 4, 1881, the school was opened 
in a shanty church, with thirty students and 
an inspired teacher. Nobody under fifteen 
years of age was admitted, and none who 
had received no previous schooling. Some 
of the pupils were thirty to forty years old, 
and most had been or were school teachers. 
To a surprising facility for memorizing rules 
and definitions this motley array linked a 
surprising inability to apply the rules and 
appreciate the definitions. At the end of 
the first month nearly fifty persons were en- 
rolled. Two weeks later anadditional teacher 
reached Tuskegee. Educated in the public 
schools of Ohio, Olivia A. Davidson was 
also a graduate of Hampton and of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Normal School at Fram- 
ingham. Equipped with a large fund of 
experience in teaching Southern schools in 
city and in country, she was a teacher of 
notable skill, a woman of indomitable en- 
ergy and noble spirit. Miss Davidson re- 
enforced Mr. Washington’s determination 
to have the students study things as well as 
books, acquire wholesome personal habits 
as well as desirable intellectual habits, learn 
the parts and the care of their bodies as 
well as the parts of speech and their use. 

About this time an abandoned farm one 
mile from town came into the market. The 
ground has an excellent natural drainage 
and many other advantages as a school site. 
The owner asked $500 for the land, and, 
although the Nile Valley may possess a 
slight pre-eminence in point of natural 
fertility, that was really a low price. With 
the assistance of Gen. Marshall, Hampton’s 
treasurer, the tract was bought. In three 
months, thanks to the “festivals’’ and 
“suppers” arranged by the resourceful Miss 
Davidson and to a personal canvass of the 
whites and the blacks of the community, 
enough money was raised to repay the gen- 
eral’s personal loan of $250; and in two 
months more the last cent of the purchase 
money was paid. And so a permanent site 
was secured. The farm’s stable and the 
hen-house were deftly metamorphosed into 
recitation-rooms. 

The first industry introduced was, of 
course, farming. The actual need of veg- 
etables and corn and hogs and chickens for 
students and teachers to eat and the press- 
ing need of providing some method for stu- 
dents to help support themselves in school 
were the immediate reasons for recourse 
to agriculture; but a fundamental factor 
was the fact that this industry would be 
of prime industrial importance to the stu- 
dents, and their prejudices against it should 
at all hazards be overcome. In the eigh- 
ties the average student fled farming as 
though it were the pestilence; but now- 
adays there is no more popular study at 
Tuskegee than agriculture, and the im- 
provements in methods of teaching have 
invested it with high educational value. 

In point of fact every one of the thirty- 
six industries now taught at Tuskegee Jn- 
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stitute was originally introduced in obedi- 
ence to some frowning fact: whim and 
caprice and the smile of fashion played no 
part in the matter. Brick-making was in- 
troduced because bricks were needed for a 
new building, and, there being no brick- 
yard in the neighborhood, the price of bricks 
“f. 0. b.” Tuskegee was beyond the 
The growth in number of 
industries has been no hot-house growth. 

In passing, I may indicate the spirit in 
which the embarrassments incident to the 
first introduction of an industry by inex- 
perienced persons were met. It takes 25,000 
bricks to make that most cunning contriv- 
ance, a kiln, and to burn one takes a week. 
Three several times the attempt to com- 
plete a kiln of bricks was tried, and three 
several times the costly experiment col- 
lapsed in failure. Without a dollar to pay 
the cost of another trial, Mr. Washington 
pawned his watch, and .with the meagre 
proceeds rallied his men. This time, amid 
great rejoicing, the kiln was completed. 
The brick-yard is the best investment the 
school ever made. Every brick in the build- 
ings on the grounds was made by the stu- 
dents, and a profitable trade with the towns- 
people has been developed. In the hand- 
some and durable brick lay an irrefragable 
argument that the new idea in education 
is sound. These gratifying results are the 
proceeds of quiet faith and simple perse- 
verance. 

Among the colored people of the State 
it was noised that no student, however 
well-to-do his parents might be, could at- 
tend Tuskegee unless he studied a trade 
as well as the three R’s. This raised a 
very storm of protest. By letter, by mes- 
senger, and in person Mr. Washington was 
informed in effect that “‘the more books, the 
larger they were, and the longer the titles 
printed upon them, the better pleased the 
students and their parents would be.” This 
illuminating information had one important 
effect: it showed the principal the impor- 
tance of his using every opportunity to 
travel about the State, addressing the col- 
ored people upon the inadequacies of the 
traditional teaching and the advantages of 
the new. At any rate he did conduct such 
a campaign of education, and the Institute’s 
attendance did not decline. 

Without a dormitory and a boarding de- 
partment the school could not accustom the 
students to well-ordered home life. The very 
first building put up was a dormitory, Porter 
Hall. Later a dining-room was added, the 
cooking being done out of doors in pots and 
skillets, Black Belt fashion. Small. local 
contributions to the fund for this building 
were supplemented by funds raised by Miss 
Davidson in the North. The new building 
was dedicated to the education of negroes 
by Hon. Waddy Thompson in the presence of 
the county officials and the most eminent 
white citizens of the community. The de- 
light of the colored people was unbounded, 
for they did not forget that on this soil just 
sixteen years before to teach a black man 
to read was a criminal offence. 

Immediately upon the opening of the 
boarding department a steady stream of 


students cathe pouring in, not only from 
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the Alabama Black Belt, but from Georgia 
and South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. Two difficulties were ac- 
centuated,—that of securing the food sup- 
ply and that of providing bedrooms. ‘The 
charge for board, room, fuel, and washing 
was $8 a month, anda part of this amount 
was offset by credits for productive work 
done by students in the industries. Bricks 
may be made without straw; but where 
is the cook who can make bread without 
flour? The boarding department was rich 
in good intentions, but it lacked hard cash. 
To provide more bedrooms the school rented 
certain tumble-down cabins near by. Dur- 
ing the winter months—and winter is most 
wintry in the sunny South—the young men 
who slept in the cabins suffered. More than 
once a square-shouldered, deep-chested, taci- 
turn man went at midnight from shanty to 
shanty to see his boys. Huddled with four 


‘or five room-mates about a cheerless fire 


and wrapped in a blanket was many an un- 
complaining negro lad, shivering from cold, 
but thankful for his opportunity to rise. 

The problem of providing systematically 
for the support of capable but penniless 
students in school grew pressing, and, fol- 
lowing the Hampton precedent, Principal 
Washington opened a night school. The 
night-school student worked doggedly ten 
hours a day at some trade or industry, and 
studied the three R’s two hours each night, 
receiving credits on the school’s beoks for 
his work at a rate somewhat in excess of his 
current board bill, The night school acted 
as a severe process of selection, and the 
student who emerged from its toils into the 
privileges of the day school, with its four 
days of books and two days of manual labor, 
was pretty certain to possess solidity. 

The number of students continued to in- 
crease; and a girl’s dormitory, to cost about 
$10,000, was planned. Although there was 
not a cent with which to begin the building, 
Principal Washington decided to name it,— 
names are cheap,—and the name seleeted 
was Alabama Hall. Again contributions 
were solicited from the neighbors. In the 
nick of time a telegram arrived from Gen. 
Armstrong, asking Mr. Washington to come 
North to spend a month travelling with 
him and the Hampton quartette through 
the principal cities of New England and 
the Middle States in behalf of Tuskegee. In 
this way the good general introduced Mr. 
Washington and his work to the people of 
the North. ‘The erection of Alabama Hall 
was assured, and soon after Principal Wash- 
ington began his long, single-handed, but 
notably, successful campaign in the North 
for funds to continue and develop the work 
of Tuskegee. 

It was in 1893 that Mr. Washington mar- 
ried his present wife (née Murray), a grad- 
uate of~Fiske University. Teachers and 
students go to her in time of doubt for guid- 
ance, in time of struggle for fortitude, at 
all times for motherly sympathy and en- 
couragement. The social life of the com- 
munity she has organized, giving it whole- 
some impulses and making Tuskegee home, 
and teachers and students members of one 
great family. And her labors with the 
women of the town of Tuskegee and of Rus- 
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sell Plantation—not to mention her inter- 
est in the larger activities of the federations 
of colored women’s clubs—stimulate the 
social conscience and arouse to emulation. 

How to get a hearing from the dominant 
class in the South was still a problem for 
Mr. Washington; and an invitation to ad- 
dress the International Meeting of Chris- 
tian Workers in Atlanta, followed by an in- 
vitation to speak at the opening of the 
Cotton States and International Exposition 
in the same city, offered a ready solution. 
“That man’s speech,” said Mr. Clark How- 
ell to Mr. James Creelman, when Mr. Wash- 
ington concluded the Exposition speech,— 
“that man’s speech is the beginning of a 
moral revolution in America.” 

The rest is fresh in your minds,—the 
farmers’ conferences, the National Negro 
Business League, the national reputation 
won for the Institute by the constant pub- 
lic speaking of the principal, his academic 
honors at Harvard and at Dartmouth, the 
visit of President McKinley, the hearty re- 
ception accorded ‘“‘Up from Slavery” in many 
lands and climes, and the stream of gifts 
that have made possible the Tuskegee of 
to-day. 

Hastily I have sketched, anecdotal fash- 
ion, the life and striving of Tuskegee up to 
very recent years. Since its foundation 
the school has sent out into the world more 
than six thousand men and women who 
had completed a partial or the full course. 
To all parts of the South these men and 
women have scattered, and have won, or 
are winning, the rewards of intelligent in- 
dustry and generous service. Last year 
(1903-04) the total enrolment of the insti- 
tute was 1,500; and the total number of 
officers, teachers, and other employees was 
151. The total valuetion of the school’s 
real and personal property was $696,000, 
the endowment amounted to $1,030,000, 
and the annual current expenses foot up 
to about $160.000. Friends of the late 
William H. Baldwin, Jr.—than whom 
Tuskegee never had a wiser counsellor or 
a nobler friend,—are now gathering funds 
to erect at the school some fitting memorial 
to his faith in black men and his devotion 
to their uplift. Of the annual current ex- 
penses only $70,000 are now assured in ad- 
vance. Omitting the need of expenditures 
for permanent improvements, this leaves 
$90,000 to be collected each year mainly 
by the personal efforts of the principal. 
This means that Mr. Washington must raise 
on an average $246 every day in the year, 
in order to provide merely for the current 
expenses. 

Two remarks cannot be omitted. In 
the first place no dollar has ever been 
“begged’”’ for Tuskegee. On the platform 
and elsewhere the work the institution 
is actually doing has been presented clearly 
and the needs stated frankly. ‘Tuskegee 
so largely enjoys a nation’s interest and 
sympathy because, along with many an- 
other institution, it is doing that nation’s 
work, In the second place the strain inci- 
dent to the administration of an extremely 
difficult educational experiment and a great 
industrial community; the burden of con- 
tinual travel and incessant public discourse; 
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the inevitable misunderstandings of public 
life in America, increased an hundred-fold 
for that rare black man who seeks to serve 
and to convince the white North, the white 
South, and the negro people; the unceas- 
ing application of every leisure moment 
to the further study of negro problems and 
to the preparation of magazine articles and 
books; the wear and tear of exercising a 
potent constructive influence in every field 
of negro enterprise; the infinite anxiety 
which hovers like a shadow, menaces like 
a demon, and gripes the heart with a hand 
as cold as death’s,—this is the price Booker 
Washington pays to serve his people and 
his country. : 
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Dramatists OF To-Day. Rostand, Haupt- 
mann, Sudermann, Pinero, Shaw, Phillips, 
Maeterlinck. Being an Informal Discussion 
of their Significant Work. By Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co.—The style of these essays is—to 
use the horrible parlance of the time— 
“up to date.’ For example: “It is not any- 
thing especially to admire in a man that he 
is physically so much more powerful than 
another that he could knock him into a 
cocked-up hat. We feel that among our 
own kind of people it is nice to be big and 
hearty and strong, and to feel that we 
could knock the stuffing out of this or that 
little fool of our acquaintance.’ ‘This is 
“informal” with a vengeance! But this is 
by no means the whole of the matter. Under 
all this show of inférmality there is a keen, 
critigal knowledge of the modern stage 
and great acuteness of judgment of the 
playwriters of the hour. We like Mr. Hale 
best when he is most serious. Do not about 
one-half of the smaller miseries of life come 
from our trying to be funny, and, in 
consequence, being sadly misunderstood? 
Sudermann, says Mr. Hale, is apt to show 
us a conflict between two elements. In 
Magda it is “the contrast between the 
provincial life and the big world.” It is not 
unlike the tragedy that gets itself into that 
very disagreeable, but certainly powerful, 
story by Robert Grant, Unleavened Bread. 
Pinero, according to our critic, does not 
write merely “‘problem-plays’’: the problem, 
for instance, of The Second Mrs. Tanque- 
ray is hardly worth solving. ‘How can a 
woman with a past become a woman with- 
out a past?” This problem clearly has the 
simple answer that ‘‘she cannot do it at all,” 
Bernard Shaw’s ideas are not dramatic: 
it hardly needs a prophet to tell us this! 
“Mr. Shaw’s real matter of importance is 
not his dramatic art, but his ideas, or his 
way of thinking. In fact, his ideas rather 
interfere with his success as a playwright.” 
In these dramas we are often floundering 
in a sea of epigram, with a pack of stage 
directions that would bewilder the oldest 
and most experienced manager. ‘Think of 
an Elizabethan actor trying to make head 
or tail of the long pages of psychological 
description that cumber the drama of Man 
and Superman! By far the most. satis- 
factory of these essays are those on Stephen 
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Phillips and Maeterlinck. We do not in- 
deed accept Mr. Hale’s statement that the 
“poetic drama’ is unfitted for the stage; 
that actors cannot or will not recite 
lines of beautiful poetry in an agreeable 
manner, and, if they did, theatre audiences 
would not care for them. On the contrary, 
we have recently heard an admirable delivery 
of some of Shakespeare’s most poetic lines 
that was evidently received with enthu- 
siasm and roused well-merited applause. 
We should say that certain parts of Phil- 
lips’s Herod or Paolo would be strikingly 
effective, and, added to the writer’s very 
clever stagecraft, would make his plays ‘‘go”’ 
amazingly. Mr. Hale’s analysis of Maeter- 
linck is one of the best we have seen. Here 
is a dramatist who relies upon suggestions, 
silences, subtle hints, and foreshadowings, 
to do what is generally accomplished by 
action. He is not even so much of a sym- 
bolist, thinks our critic, as a mystic: his 
drama, properly speaking, has no action 
at all, it simply reveals states of the soul. 
The Intruder and The Blind are just 
scraps out of life’s dumb terrors and de- 
spairs. Those who saw Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell act in Pelleas and Melisande beheld 
a bit of that tragedy of life which consists 
not so much in wrong-doing, as in misun- 
derstanding, in not seeing, not knowing 
whither to go. It reminded us of the old 
English dramatists,—‘‘Our life a general 
mist of error.’ It was like Euripides, ‘the 
human,” with its pathetic portrayal of “‘life’s 
little’—and great—‘‘ironies’’; its lament- 
able uncertainties and ignorances; its 
wretched conclusions that do not conclude. 
M. Maeterlinck does not feel bound to give 
us any philosophy of the inexplicable, or in 
any way seek to lift “‘the burden of the un- 
intelligible world.” “It is not his business 
to preach either by symbol or sermon. He 
is content to present the essential things 
of life as he recognizes them. He presents 
them in forms in which, as nearly as may 
be, those things which cannot be spoken 
can be made evident.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS SERIES. WILL- 
IAM HICKLING PREscoTr. By Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck. New York: ‘The Macmillan 
Company. 75 cents net.—With Mr. ‘Tick- 
nor’s standard Life of Prescott, and the 
lighter work of Mr. Rollo Ogden, there might 
seem to be no special call for another biog- 
raphy of the historian of the reign of Ierdi- 
nand and Isabella. But Prof. Peck has 
executed his task in a most satisfactory 
manner, giving us a brief yet thoroughly 
interesting volume. We see the Boston of 
a hundred years ago, “genteel,” aristocratic, 
intellectual, with its amplitude of leisure 
and its somewhat overgrown village life. 
Mr. Peck’s comparison between old Rome 
and the New England of that early. day is 
a happy one, “Sternness and efficiency” 
marked New England as they did old Rome, 
“Cato the Censor could have hobnobbed 
with old Josiah Quincy,’ while ‘to Ovid, 
Beacon Street would have seemed as ghastly 
as the frozen slopes of Tomi.’’ To this 
somewhat severe atmosphere the boy Pres- 
cott brought something of tropical warmth 
and even wildness, He was, in plain speech, 
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rather an enfant terrible, ‘‘a spoiled child,” 
brilliant, most lovable, doted on by his par- 
ents, who were able to give him every pos- 
sible advantage. We have an interesting 
picture of the Harvard College of that day, 
with its sociable examination for entrance 
over a good dish of pears, set down by 
President Kirkland himself, ‘“‘who treated us 
very much like gentlemen.” The college 
curriculum was hardly more than what ob- “ 
tains to-day in many of our best high schools. 
“The faculty contained at that time no 
teacher of enduring reputation.’’ But how 
surely “‘the incentives to noble life are from 
within!” Prescott’s story is well-known 
to us: the almost entire loss of sight; his 
use of an ingenious machine invented by 
himself,—the noctograph; the reading of 
whole libraries of books through the medium 
of his secretary. What wonderful patience 
amounting to almost such a miracle as that 
of Helen Keller or Blind Tom! How brave, 
how gay and manly he was, how free from 
jealousy and mean envy! ‘‘While he was 
high-spirited, he was tender and gentle and 
humane. He knew not how to be ungra- 
cious or pedantic.” In addition to all this, 
he was a thorough-going Unitarian, and 
Mr. Peck says that this fact caused some 
slight difficulty in securing his degree of 
D.C.L. from Oxford. Mr. Prescott wrote to 
Mr. ‘Ticknor in 1849, ‘““The term ‘Unitarian’ 
is absolutely synonymous in a large party 
here with Infidel, Jew, Mohammedan,— 
worse even, because regarded as a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing.’ Prescott’s style grad- 
ually emerged from a too-decided predilec- 
tion for long and ornate periods, verging on 
“Johnsonese,”’ to something in which the 
three rhetorical virtues “‘clearness, beauty, 
and force,” all find suitable place. Certain 
pages of his Conquest of Mexico read like a 
novel—are, indeed, much more thrilling 
than most of our modern fiction. As a final 
estimate, ‘Without the humor of Irving, 
or the fire of Motley, or the intimate touch 
of Parkman, he is superior to all three in 
poise and judgment and distinction, so 
that on the whole one may accept the dic- 
tum of a distinguished scholar who, in sum- 
ming up the merits which we recognize in 
Prescott, declares them to be so conspic- 
uous and so abounding as to place him at 
the head of all American historians. 


THe SHOES THAT DANCED, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Anna Hempstead Branch. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.10 
net.—What is in these poems is genius, 
genius as distinguished from talent. It is 
true that they have the defects of their 
qualities: their strength is sometimes rough- 
ness, their vigor is occasionally near au- 
dacity. But it is only genius that writes 
such poems as these, with all their manifest 
faults upon their heads! They often re- 
mind us of Emily Dickenson, whose verses 
were described by Col. Higginson as wild 
flowers torn up by the roots, with here and 
there the sand and dirt clinging to them. 
Indeed, Miss Dickenson might well have 
written such striking poems as ‘The Puri- 
tan’’ and ‘‘Service.’’ We are reminded of 
Stevenson in ‘The Common Lot’: possibly 
of Lowell, with a touch of Whitman thrown - 
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in, in “Under the Trees’; while there is a 
suggestion of Rossetti’s “‘Blessed Damosel” 
in the remarkable poem called ‘‘Forgetful- 
ness.”” But to say this probably gives a 
wrong impression. Miss Branch copies no 
one. She has plenty of originality and to 
spare. Her lines are vital with genuine 
feeling, and her thought goes out into the 
broad, open spaces, where the free winds are 
blowing and all the stars are shining. Here 
are words of fire, words that draw blood, 
and “the tears of things’! This poet lives 
where all the true poets have dwelt in an en- 
chanted realm, full of the glories of para- 
dise, not untouched by the fires of hell. 
And assuredly the writer of the “Spring 
Song,” “The Riders,” and ,“‘To Dust Re- 
turning,’ has dared to look with unflinch- 
ing gaze upon these splendors and terrors, 
and has told us far more of their hidden won- 
ders than many “‘an idle singer of an empty 
day.” ; 


How TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN. By 
Sara Cone Bryant. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—The art of story-telling has 
been recognized in late years as one of the 
most agreeable and appreciated social accom- 
plishments no less than as a long-neglected 
educational means to a variety of good ends. 
Mrs. Rutan, a pioneer in this field, has not 
only delighted her own friends and audiences, 
but she has inspired many to study the art 
for themselves. Miss Bryant, who sends out 
this book, is one of those who have been 
more or less influenced by Mrs. Rutan. She 
makes the subject clear from the teacher’s 
and the psychologist’s point of view, and 
then discusses the essentials of selection and 
adaptation. The chapter, ‘How to tell the 
Story,” contains suggestions that are as im- 
portant and valuable in this art as is a knowl- 
edge of perspective for drawing or harmony 
for composition; and, finally, about half the 
book is taken up with selections that have 
been already tried and proved, some of them 
indeed by generations of story-tellers. There 
is a welcome waiting for every help in the 
extension of this gracious accomplishment. 


The Magazines. 


Agnes “Repplier, who has written much 
that is delightful and learned about cats, 
contributes a paper to the June 22d issue 
of the Youth’s Companion upon “The Com- 
panionable Cat,”’ in which she almost per- 
suades one that home is not home without 
one of the soft-footed creatures. 


The leading article in the July issue of the 
Housekeeper (published by the Housekeeper 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn.) is ‘The 
‘Tragedy of the Mormon Women” by the 
associate editor, Miss Marian Bonsall, on 
the women’s side of the Mormon question, 
and is the result of personal investigation 
in the cities and railroad districts of Utah. 
It is intended to discuss the subject thor- 
oughly in all its bearings, and it is said that 
the series will constitute the first adequate 
picture of present-day conditions from this 
point of view. The magazine contains 
several short stories, two or three articles on 
interesting topics, and a number of depart- 
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ments covering the especial field expressed 
by the title of the magazine. 


Anne Warner (Mrs. Charles Ellis French), 
the author of Susan Clegg and her friend 
Mrs. Lathrop (a positive contribution to 
American characters in fiction) has written 
a story for the July issue of the Holiday 
Magazine. The pathos of ‘‘Her Father’s 
Boatman”’ is as fine as ‘‘Mrs. Clegg’s’’ humor, 
and will be enjoyed by the grown-up reader 
as well as by the child. ‘This issue has also 
a very interesting account of the only holiday 
observed throughout the world to celebrate 
anact of children,—the German festival, ‘“The 
Feast of Cherries,’”—in commemoration of 
the heroic action of the children of Naum- 
burg during the Hussite War. ‘This festival 
corresponds in interest to our Fourth of 
July, inasmuch as it is considered the chil- 
dren’s day. Following the lead of some of 
the other high-class magazines, the Holiday 
will shortly advance its yearly price from 
50 cents to $1. 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page Company, Boston. 
Brothers of Peril. By Theodore Roberts. $1.50. 
Theodore and Theodora. By Marian W. Wildman. 50 


cents. 

In the Brooding Wild. By Ridgwell Cullum. §r.so. 
From Macmillan Company, New York. 
Outlines of Christian Apologetics. By Hermann Schultz, 

Ph. Translated by Alfred Bull Nichols. $r.75. 
The Real World. By Robert Herrick. Paper cover, 25 


cents. 
The Celebrity. Ry Winston Churchill. Paper cover, 25 


cents. 2 
The Little Hills. By Nancy Huston Banks. fr.s0. 
The Storm Centre. Charles Egbert Craddock. $1.50. 
The Game. By Jack London. §r.so. 
Examples in Algebra. Charles M. Clay. go cents. 
China in Law and Commerce. By T. R. Jernigan. 
Southern Writers. Selections in Prose and Verse. 
ited by W. P. Trent. $1.10. 
From the Pioneer Press Mfg. Depts., Minnesota. 
Forestry. Tenth Annual Report of the Chief Fire Warden 
of Minnesota. For the year 1904. 
From Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 
A Little Garden Calendar. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
From the Sun Printing Company, Pittsfield. 
The Pilgrim Spirit and Other Essays. By George Milton 
Janes. 75 cents. 


$2. 
Ed- 


From Philip Green, London. 
Know Thyself. By Henry Shaen Solly, M.A. $1. 


New and Recent 
Temperance Publications. 


Temperance Testimonies. 
By Representative Men, 


Brief peprprcions of opinion by Rudyard Kipling, 
Carroll D. Wright, David Starr Jordan, John D. 
Long, and others, emphasizing temperance principles, 


The Temperance Problem. 
By JosepH H. Crooker. 


A brief survey of present conditions and tendencies; 
the problem ancient and difficult; methods of prog- 
ress; losses in the struggle; specific gains; con- 
clusions, 


2. Personal Purity (Revised). 

By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Making the most of one’s self; lessons of the tremen- 
dous power of purity of body and mind; a higher 

standard in modern society; evidences of progress. 
The Unitarian Denomination and its 
Relation to the Temperance Reform 
Movement. By WILLIAM L. WALSH. 


The very spirit of Unitarianism involves support of 
temperance principles; declarations to that effect; 
some misconceptions. 


25. 


24. 


22. 


Please order by number only, not oy title. 


All of the above are published for free distri- 
bution, and such as are desired will be gladly 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $1. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $z. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St.. - - - - Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, : 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 
4. War and Peace. : 
5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
I. The Answer of Job. 
Il. Some Theological Answers. 
. The Divine Government. 
. Pain. 
V. Life’s Incompleteness. 
. Moral Evil. 
. Death. 
. Accidents and Calamities. 
. Mental Disease ana Decay. 
X. Is God a Father ? 
. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 


Day. 

. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

. A Happy New Year. 

. ‘*The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer. 

. One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 


wick, 

. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 

. The Significance of Lent. 

. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 

is a of Spring in Nature and in Human 

le. 

. In Remembrance of Me. 

. The Children are Tender, (By Robert Collyer.) 

. The Defeat of Victory and the Victory of 
Defeat. 

. rag gene for Belief in a Life Beyond 


. Some Evils of Worldliness. 
. How We Make Our Own Worlds. 


34. The Personal Cure for Social Ills. 

35. What can Monopolists Monopolize ? 

36. Our Cause, 

37. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Modern 
Womanhood. 

38. Some of the Lessons of the War in the East. 

39. A Sermon in a Flower. 

40. The Battle of Life. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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The Dome. 
The Fourth. 


Dear noisy day, with fife and drum 
And guns and bells and horns you come ; 
But, welcome still, you bring once more 
Brave memories of the days of yore, 
When Freedom the first rapturous thrill 
Of broken thraldom knew, 
And sang the thirteen morning stars 
‘Together in the blue! 
Dear day! Times change, and hearts grow old ; 
Bring back the patriot fire of old! 
— Selected. 


For the Christian Regtster. 


A Triumphant Fourth of July. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


There was going to be a big parade upon 
that memorable Fourth. Dear little Ruth 
loved parades; and she and brother Tom, 
aged ten, had always watched them before 
from the sacred precincts of the grand stand, 
and her joy had been unspotted by envy or 
a knowledge of inequality. But this year 
it was different. Never had there been such 
a sight as this was like to be. The grand- 
father soldier and the father soldier were to 
be in line as usual; but Uncle Bob, who had 
distinguished—and nearly extinguished— 
himself in Cuba, was to march also! And 
then, to cap the climax, Tom’s brigade— 
which heretofore had only practised in the 
rear lot, and had not been above letting 
Ruth join it as color-bearer—was asked to 
march with the real parade! 

Of course Ruth expected to take part. 
She was planning her dress: it must be short, 
and red, white, and blue, and— Just here 
‘Yom crushed all hope with a masculine stroke 
that shivered Ruth’s belief in humanity. 

“You see, Ruthie,” soothed Tom, who had 
aged terribly since the invitation to his bri- 
gade had been accepted,—‘‘you see you are 
only a girl!” 

“What of that?” cried Ruth, her pretty 
eyes blazing. ‘I was good enough to carry 
your old flag in the back lot!” 

“In the back lot, yes!’’ smiled Tom, with 
that new and world-worn smile, —‘‘of course 
—in the back lot! But in the street—never! 
Just think how you would look,—a girl 
marching with men!” 

“Men!’ And almost sweet Ruth sneered. 
“VYou—you don’t call yourself a man, do 
you?” 

‘Tom refused to answer this. He changed 
the character of his next remark 

“You ought to be unselfish enough, Ruth, 
to enjoy having your only brother doing it! 
I shall be awfully proud to belong to—to my 
—our family. Grandfather and father in 
the veteran lines, Uncle Bob in the regulars, 
and I in the—the’— 

“Trregulars!"’ snapped Ruth. Tom always 
frowned down his sister’s quick wit. It 
made him feel less like puffing his chest out. 

“Don’t be a smarty!’ he warned, “no 
one likes a smarty.’’ ‘Then compassion 
stirred him,—compassion for Ruth because 
she was a girl. ‘‘Ruthie, I don’t want you 
to think I’m going to act stiff toward you, 
I’m not going to do as Billy Norton does, 
He won't let his sister walk with him in a 
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strange place, for fear folks will think she— 
isn’t his sister. I’m always going to be proud 
to know you, and I don’t care what people 
think! On the day of the parade you will 
be on the grand stand same as usual; and, 
when we pass by, if I can, I’ll salute; but, 
if I can’t, why I’ll wink at you!” 

“Oh, thank you!’ sniffed Ruth, and her 
heart was dreadfully heavy; “but I—I be- 
lieve I’d rather you would not.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, it may make folks notice that I 
am a girl.” 

Tom laughed good-naturedly. ‘Don’t be 
a silly. Ill wink in a way that will not 
attract attention.’ 

With this poor feminine Ruth had to be 
content. 

Well, from that time on Ruth had to learn 
a great many things. Among them was 
that Tom had a “military back which ran 
in the family.” ‘Tom displayed this family 
possession with great pride, and explained 
it to his sister as he stood in front of her. 
Then Ruth set her square, flat little back 
to Tom and asked him if she, too, did not 
share in the heirloom? ‘Tom acknowledged 
that as a back, Ruth’s was not to be despised. 
“But,” he added, ‘“‘such a back does not 
count on a girl! It is only a good-shaped 
back when a girl has it.” Poor Ruth! 
She almost wished, since she was a girl, 
that she had no back or aspirations. She 
watched the boys drill with admiring eyes, 
and envious heart. The back lot knew the 
gorgeous company no more. The common 
before the court-house was their meeting- 
place. There, in the sight of all the adoring 
eyes in Blanktown, the boys, with set, rigid 
faces, marched and countermarched. No 
point was lost to Ruth. Although her sex 
forbade participation, her “‘soul went march- 
ing on!” 

And so the time drew near. Honor upon 
honor was to be heaped upon Blanktown. 
Gen. Lewis, that old war-dog of a governor, 
was to be present. He was to sit upon the 
grand stand! That gave Ruth a thrill of 
joy and fear. She had never heard of Gen, 
Lewis before, and from the description— 
war-dog—she concluded he was a kind of 
combination man and dog which, at a circus, 
might be interesting, but, loose on the grand 
stand, might prove dangerous. Still it 
added a new zest to sitting there herself. 

The third of July came,—a bright, joyous 
day. ‘Tom by that time was puffed up to 
the last degree of importance. He pa- 
tronized Ruth until she, poor child! turned 
her unnecessary military back upon him 
and refused to admire his new suit. 

“What are you going to do this afternoon?” 
asked Tom, as he strode off to practise. 

“I—I am going to practise, too!” Ruth 
replied, and there was a glimmer of fun in 
her pretty eyes. 

‘Practise what ?” 

“Sitting on the grand stand!” 

“Huh!” grunted Tom, “spite!” 

But he forgot the remark until, all in the 
bursting glory of marching before the re- 
cently erected grand stand, later that day, 
he saw a solitary little figure perched on the 
front row. It was Ruth, solemn and dig- 
nified. Tom tried not to look at her, tried 
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not to know that she was there; but he had 
to look. ‘The other boys were laughing, and 
Dick Travers, who marched beside him, was 
poking his ribs. So Tom looked up with a 
glance calculated to crush his sister. Then 
he saw what he had not noticed before. 
Sitting on either side of Ruth was a battered 
line of dolls, dolls that had served in many 
warfares from babyhood up! It was the 
silliest performance Tom had ever witnessed. 
His military back bowed perceptibly, and 
then he laughed! He could not help it. 
And the amused captain ordered a salute 
which Ruth acknowledged in all sweetness. 
“T’ll serve her out for that!’ vowed Tom. 
Then came that glorious Fourth. After 
that Tom forgot that he was to “‘serve 
Ruth” for anything. Tom was to realize 
many things. ; 

Such a day as it was!—just warm enough, 
just cool enough. Gen. Lewis arrived and 
proved himself a plain man,—a man who | 
liked little girls and begged that Ruth might 
sit next him. He invited her to sit upon his 
knee; but, when he saw her painful blush, 
he whispered :— 

‘There, there, my dear! Forgive an old 
man. I really forgot you must be seven!’ 
Ruth slipped her hand in his, and nestled 
as close to him as her age and dignity would 
permit. 

Then came the odds and ends of small 
boys—those forerunners of a_ procession! 
Then came the band playing as they never 
played before. ‘Then came the dear veter- 
ans, with grandfather riding ahead. Ruth 
noticed his military back. Not even Time 
could bend it! Then came handsome father, 
and then—Uncle Bob, with that ugly, 
glorious scar across his blessed cheek,—the 
badge of his bravery and suffering. 

Ruth was afraid she was going to cry, 
her eyes opened wider and wider, and just 
then Uncle Bob looked up and saw the sweet, 
adoring face. 

Of course it was a boyish and uncon- 
ventional thing to do, but Uncle Bob beck- 
oned to his small niece. 

“He wants you!’ whispered Gen. Lewis. 
“Here, I will lift you down.” It was a 
moment’s work. And then, among the 
cheers and strains of martial music, Ruth 
and her soul went marching on beside dear 
Uncle Bob! Never a laugh laughed he. He 
simply breathed without turning his head :— 

“Step out, Ruthie. Throw your shoulders 
back, and let go!” 

Throw her shoulders back! Why, the 
little chest was actually bursting through the 
soft white ‘“gamp.”’ All the blood of her 
warrior race was surging in her veins, and 
you better believe she did “‘let go!” 

Now it happened that Tom’s division was 
the tag end of the parade; and, when they 
reached the stand, they were ordered to 
“fall out,”’ and take places at the foot of the 
steps while the older paraders turned, came 
back, and then disbanded. Tom, panting 
and hot, stood at ease in this position, when 
Uncle Bob's line came abreast him. 

“What is that?” gasped Tom to Dick 
Travers. 

It was Ruth, triumphant and supremely 
happy, Ruth parading with Uncle Bob, 
Ruth straining every muscle to keep step, 
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and doing it in a way to touch the imagina- 
tion! 

And then—horror of horrors!—Ruth saw 
Tom. She gazed upon him asa great soldier 
might well gaze upon an admiring small 
boy! And then—she winked, slowly, de- 
liberately winked! All the universe saw it. 
Tom heard the shout, and he knew every 
one understood. 

“Come!’’ he whispered to Dick, ‘‘the sun 
makes me sick. Let’s go and get some 
soda and ice-cream.” 

The day came to an end at last,—a noisy, 
happy end, with fireworks and good things 
to eat. Late at night Ruth found Tom 
sitting gloomily in his pajamas at his bed- 
room window. She went in softly and put 
her loving arms around him. ‘“J‘om,” she 
coaxed, “I only did it for fun. I’ve had 
enough of parades—real ones. I was almost 
scared to death. I think you have to have 
more than a military back. I think you 
have to have a military heart. And, if you 
won't ever tell, I'll confess. I’d rather sit 
on the grand stand than do it again with 
every one looking!” 

Tom saw light ahead,—the light of other 
Fourths and other parades, a chance to 
distinguish himself unhindered by winking 
girls! So he put his arm about Ruth, and 
they ate a plate of ice-cream, which Ruth 
had smuggled in. They ate it with one 
spoon and an unspotted confidence in each 
other. 


The Genius of the Fire-cracker. 


Once there was a little boy and his name 
was Candytuft, and his little sister was 
named Daffodil. So their father and mother 
went away one day and left them all alone at 
home; and, when it came time for supper, 
all they, could find in the pantry were two 
erackers, and one of these was a fire-cracker. 
So the little boy, whose name was Candytuft, 
looked around in all the grates till he found 
a spark of fire. Then he put the end of the 
fire-cracker on the spark of fire, and it went 
fizz-ziz-bang! And the little boy jumped 
up and the little girl screamed. 

For there stood a great, big, black genius, 
with hair like a broom and whiskers like a 
mop, and great rolling eyes. Then the genius 
bowed low and said, ‘“‘What does my Lord 
Candytuft want?” And the little boy was 
astonished, but he thought it a good chance 
to get some more fire-crackers. So he said 
that he wanted a hundred bunches of fire- 
crackers, and a magic match to light them 
with, and a genius to come for every one. 
So the genius scratched a match on his heel, 
and a dwarf came, with a red cap and yellow 
gloves, and brought the fire-crackers and 
the match. But the genius said that the 
little boy must not be piggish, there were not 
genii enough to go around; and one big 
genius would have to do for the whole hun- 
dred bunches of fire-crackers. 

Then the genius vanished away; but the 
little boy had him back again very soon, 
and then the little girl said that it was her 
turn. So she burned a fire-cracker, and the 
genius came back and bowed very low, say- 
ing, ‘What does my Lady Daffodil want?” 
“J want a hundred dolls,’ said the little 
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girl. So the dwarf brought in a hundred 
dolls and stood them up around the wall. 

Then the little girl wanted her dolls dressed, 
and the dwarf dressed them all. And the 
little boy called for tin soldiers, and they 
wanted them to talk and to walk. So the 
dwarf rubbed fairy stuff on all the tin 
soldiers and on all the dolls, so that they 
could all talk and walk; and they had great 
fun. And the tin soldiers danced with the 
dolls, and the genius got a fine supper, and 
the dwarf waited at the table. Then they 
had a nice dance and a lot of pretty little 
games, such as ‘‘Sing a Song of Sixpence’ 
and ‘‘Ring around the Rosy,” that the little 
boy and the little girl had learned at the 
kindergarten. 

And in the evening, after the dwarf had 
put all the dolls to bed in a lot of little beds 
the genius had made, the tin soldiers spread 
their blankets on the floor, and they all 
slept until morning. 

Then next day they all went out for a 
walk in the woods. They went out by the 
brook, taking good care to keep out of the 
way of the poison oak, till they came to the 
open place behind the thick forest. Here 
they all sat down for a lunch, and then they 
took a nap, and the little boy slept in the 
genius’s cap, and the little girl in one of 
his shoes, while the dwarf curled up in 
another. 

When they were fast asleep, a fox came 
along and grabbed one of the little dolls 
and a coyote took another. The dolls 
screamed while they were being swallowed, 
but it was no use. Down they went. 

Then the genius sent the dwarf out, and 
he caught the fox by his bushy tail and made 
him unswallow the little doll. And he rubbed 
fairy stuff on the doll, so that she came to 
be all right again; and he rubbed fairy stuff 
on the fox, and he became tame and all 
good-natured like the rest of them. And 
he did the same with the coyote; and, when 
they came home, the little boy rode on the 
coyote’s back, and the little girl on the fox’s 
back, and the genius went ahead and the 
dwarf behind, and every little doll rode home 
on the back of a tin soldier. 

And, when they came home, they all sat 
down together on the front steps, except 
the genius, who was so big that he sat all 
over the yard when their folks came driving 
up the road on their way home. 

And, when their mother saw the genius 
and the fox and the coyote and everything 
else, she was very much scared. And the 
genius got up very quickly and stepped on 
the magic match, setting all the fire-crackers 
on fire. And they all went fizz-ziz-bang so 
he was scared out of his wits and ran away, 
and the dwarf ran too, and the tin soldiers 
and the dolls; and nobody has seen any of 
them since. Only there were three little 
dolls that didn’t have any fairy stuff rubbed 
on them, and they stayed in the corner all 
alone and didn’t run away. And one of 
these was named Marguerite, and she had 
long red hair. And one was Sally, and she 
had black hair just painted on, and the other 
was a little Chinese doll with no hair at all, 
and they called him Old Baldy. And there 
was one tin soldier that was broken in two 
because the genius had stepped on him, and 
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so he was left behind. He was not of any 
use until they fastened him together with 
glue, and then he was all right again. 

The little boy felt very badly until his 
father got him a hundred more bunches of 
fire-crackers. Then he fired them all off; 
but the old genius did not come back any 
more, nor any other genius. 

I think that the reason was because he 
had lost the magic match. But it may be 
because the genius was busy with some other 
little boy over in Crim, Tartary, where all 
the genii live. Maybe some Fourth of July, 
or some Chinese New Year’s, when he hasn’t 
so much to do, the genius will come back 
again, and then the little boy will take good 
care that his mother does not scream when 
she sees him, and so scare him off.—Selected. 


Japanese Babies. 


A hundred gifts in various shapes are 
offered to the baby before its appearance. 
Toys (big ones, of course), pieces of cotton, 
silk, or crépe, invariably with a happy omen 
in their design, are a joy to the mother. 
The housemaids will be busy with the baby’s 
dress, under the supervision of the grand- 
mother. It will be no slight affair if the 
baby is a boy, yes, especially if it be the first 
son, Parties coming with their congratula- 
tions will begin to stream into the house the 
very next morning after the announcement. 
They will bring dried fish or a box of eggs 
to express their good wishes, which will be 
returned in some form of a present when the 
baby is two weeks old. On the seventh day 
after the birth comes the christening, and 
rice cooked with red beans—doesn’t ~red 
mean happiness?—will be sent among the 
friends. Matsu (pine) is a favorite name, 
since it signifies bravery keeping green even 
under winter’s frost. Is not Mume (plume) 
better, since it is the harbinger of spring 
breathing out the most divine odor in the 
world? Miyamairt (going-to-temple) will 
take place on the thirtieth day. The boy 
will be dressed in a kimono: it must be silk, 
with the family’s coat of arms on it. He 
will be put under the immediate protection 
of the deity. His fortune will be secured. 

Our Japanese baby will not undergo the 
American torment of buttoning, pinning, 
tying of strings, or thrusting of arms into 
tight sleeves. He will live in the perfect 
ease of a kimono,—kimono, yes, American 
nightrobe apologetically modified with a 
shadow of formality!—Yone Noguchi, im 
Good Housekeeping. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN, 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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Universities and International 
Arbitration. 


BY HON. HENRY M. MACCRACKEN. 


The familiar saying that it takes two per- 
sons to make a quarrel and two nations to 
make a war is true only in the same sense 
that it takes two men to make a cannibal. 
It takes one man to eat and the other man 
to be eaten. It will not suffice, in order to 
maintain peace between the United States 
and the other nations of the world, that the 
men who constitute our own government 
shall resolve upon peace. It is also necessary 
that the government of the second part 
shall in like manner be earnest in its deter- 
mination to avoid war. When any two gov- 
ernments and the representatives of those two 
parties agree, peace will then be preserved. 
The problem of persuading any two govern- 
ments to keep the peace is the problem of 
persuading the persons who constitute these 
two governments resolutely to reject the 
thought of war. 

I am to discuss the relation of the uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States 
to the maintenance of peace. The utmost 
stretch of imagination would not lead me to 
find that anything that these universities 
and colleges can do would banish the possi- 
bility of war between any other great nation 
and ourselves. But, if, on the other hand, 
we can imagine that throughout a generation 
the higher schools of learning of our own 
country had done the utmost possible in 
teaching a right doctrine respecting national 
obligations, and that in like manner in a 
sister nation the teachers of that nation in 
school and college and university had also 
done their utmost duty in the same direc- 
tion, then the highest probability would be 
that the governments of those nations would 
never dream of arriving at a settlement of 
their differences by the use of the cannon 
and sword. 

Charity begins at home. 
toward mankind that would make impossible, 
or at least in the highest degree improbable, 
all thought of war must begin its work in 
our own country. Charity that begins at 
home ought not to stay at home. The uni- 
versities and colleges of the United States 
may possibly, after more nearly fulfilling 
their obligation to their own land, attempt 
something for other lands in this matter of 
preventing or hindering the nations of the 
earth from waging war. 

What are the universities and colleges of 
America attempting to say in the matter of 
instruction regarding the neighborship of 
nations? When I first became the head of a 
university in the city of Pittsburg, about a 
quarter of a century ago, it became my duty 
to give any instruction that was given on 
international law. I followed the text-book 
then im use, which was the familiar book of 
President Woolsey, Jt contained 181 pages 
about how nations should behave themselves 
in time of peace, and 214 pages respecting 
how they should behave themselves in time 
of war. Last Monday, when I sat down to 
dictate this address, I sent for the text-book 
on international law that is used in New 
York University, I wanted’ to see what 
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progress had been made in the course of a 
quarter of a century. I found that the same 
author was still in use, but the part devoted 
to the Arts of Peace had diminished from 
181 pages to 174 pages. It takes seven 
pages less to discuss the Arts of Peace to-day 
than it did a quarter of a century ago. The 
part devoted to War twenty-five or thirty 
years ago was 214 pages, it is now 212 pages; 
that is, it takes substantially as many pages 
as it ever did to tell nations how to behave 
in time of war. ‘They are all occupied with 
the so-called laws for the practice of war. 
It is strange that the contradiction of terms 
does not strike us. It would seem ridiculous 
if I should speak of the laws for the practice 
of adultery, even though I come from the 
city of New York. To speak to-day of the 
laws of the duel were an absurdity in America. 
But we teach our students in perhaps every 


| one of the 400 universities and colleges of the 


United States from a text-book that has over 
200 pages on the laws of war, but much 
fewer pages on how nations should behave 
one to another in peace, including all that 
they ought to do in order to preserve the 
peace one to another. ‘The fact is that Dr. 
Woolsey had a dozen pages on this subject 
twenty years ago in a supplemental chapter, 
and there are barely a dozen pages on the 
same subject to-day. 

Further, this subject of international law 
has come nowadays to be an elective in 
our larger colleges and in our universities. 
In New York University it is required only 
in the Historical Philosophical Group and 
the Philosophical Scientific Group. In most 
universities it is required of nobody. 
more likely to be required in the smaller 
colleges; nor does it matter so much that 
it is not required so long as the very best 
text-book on the subject takes more pages 
to tell students the laws for practising war 
than the means of preventing war and rules 
and measures by which nations should con- 
duct themselves in time of peace. What 
would be thought if our universities and 
colleges should introduce a text-book to in- 
doctrinate their students on the relations of 
husband and wife, and should have in this 
text-book 170 pages on how husbands and 
wives should behave themselves when they 
were at peace, and over 200 pages on how 
husbands and wives should act when they 
found themselves in a belligerent condition 
one toward another? 

Perhaps you think that the college students 
have been taught history during their Fresh- 
man or Sophomore or Junior years in such 
fashion as to indoctrinate them respecting 
the nature of war. A few weeks since the 
Association of Teachers of History for the 
Middle States and Maryland became the 
guests of New York University in a large 
and enthusiastic meeting in the University 
Building at Washington Square. Our pro- 
fessor of history arranged, in connection 
with the meeting, a complete exhibit of 
text-books on the history of every nation 
for the use of the Association. This collec- 
tion remains as the property of the univer- 
sity, consisting of perhaps 200 volumes. I 
have been interested to examine them, and 
can testify that you would never think of 
them as prescriptions against the contagion 
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of war. They are not so bad as some history 
text-books were a generation ago, but the 
tocsin of war will never sound less loudly 
because of the ‘‘anti-tocsin” found in these 
books. The best that can be said of them is 
that they devote less proportionate space to 
accounts of war than histories did a genera- 
tion ago. But the horror of war, the de- 
struction of war, the crime of war, are not 
made as manifest as they ought to be by 
these high-school and college books. 

School histories still look at war as a 
Kentucky girl in Bryn Mawr College looked 
at bloodshed in the street. The story was 
told here at Mohonk by the president of 
Bryn Mawr some three years ago. She said 
one of her professors asked the students in 
a Shakespeare class what seemed to them the 
most human and natural incident in the play 
of “Romeo and Juliet.” A little Freshman 
from Kentucky answered that the most 
natural thing in the play seemed to her the 
street brawls between the Capulets and the 
Montagues. She was completely amazed by 
the shout of laughter from the class that 
greeted her remark. She did not see that 
she had said anything amusing, street brawls 
and family feuds were to her a most natural 
way of living. So the most natural way of 
writing history is to write of wars as the 
most ordinary and necessary events. 

The teaching of history should receive 
improvement along three distinct lines. The 
first is the magnifying of the achievements 
of nations in the arts of peace, This in 
some measure is being done. The short 
history of England by J. R. Greene marked 
an epoch in text-books of this kind. ‘The 
second is a truthful and vivid account of 
the history and cost of war instead of the 
conventional and impossible picture of a 
battle-field. Let us insert a few photo- 
graphs of the actual battle-field just before - 
the dead are interred or even the wounded 
are removed, ‘Third, begin with the history 
in the high school to describe and exalt the 
preventives of war. Possibly the time has 
come to insert in every text-book of history, 
whether for high school or college, a brief 
history of arbitration with its achievements 
and its heroes. Among the latter should 
be given the names and faces of those United 
State Senators who work for permanent ar- 
bitration agreement between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

This brings me to the question, Can we 
do anything to help the education of the 
party of the second part, especially of the 
young men of Great Britain, of Germany, - 
of France, or any other nation, who will 
some day constitute the government of 
that nation or the representative of its 
government? The Rhodes Benefaction, in- 
tended to bring together at the University 
of Oxford a hundred young men of all the 
English-speaking lands, is something ac- 
complished by an Englishman toward the 
end of which I speak. The Rhodes Founda- 
tion would have accomplished more for in- 
ternational peace had it been wisely planned 
for this object. Room for doubt exists as 
to the great value of assembling boys under 
twenty years of age from all English-speaking 
lands, to follow the undergraduate course 
that is offered at Oxford. In general, the 
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best place for students under twenty is the 
college of their own locality. They are apt 
to be weaned away from the region that they 
ought to serve by a protracted absence while 
still in their teens. The Rhodes Foundation 
would have accomplished a higher end if it 
had been confined to Bachelors of Arts be- 
tween twenty-two and thirty years of age, 
who should have been required, with their 
other studies, to have devoted themselves 
to political history and international law. 
Instead of the work being done wholly by 
the ordinary professors of Oxford, Mr. Rhodes 
could have made the faculty international 
as well as the student body. Suppose at 
Oxford an international faculty to teach the 
theories of the principal existing governments 
of the earth, especially the theories of the 
formation of federal governments like the 
American and the German. They would 
inevitably be led to consider how a further 
union of nations might be brought about. 
Another department of lectures would be on 
the diplomatic achievements accomplished 
by living men. If the men themselves had 
agreed to tell their story, what daylight 
would be shed on the business of nations! 
and the business of nations ought to bear the 
daylight. 

Third, the whole theory of international 
law should be rewritten, involving a study 
of international relations in recent years. 
A great professor of Cambridge, England, 
endowed a generation ago a foundation in 
that university on international relations, 
making it a condition that the professor 
giving the course should suggest measures 
such as might tend to diminish the evil of 
war and finally to extinguish war among 
nations. I regret that the students sum- 
moned to England by the Rhodes Endow- 
ment are not graduate students and are not 
summoned there pre-eminently to study the 
improvement of international relations and 
the best method of bringing about a 
federalization of all empires and kingdoms 
in the interest of peace and the highest wel- 
fare of mankind. 


A Public Duty. 


Scarcely more than a generation ago the 
buffalo ranged the western plains in count- 
less herds, their numbers so great that no 
written estimate can be considered an 
exaggeration. Those who were fortunate 
enough to see one of these great hosts surg- 
ing over the prairies little thought that in 
a few short years the buffalo would simply 
be a part of history. This noble beast 
was exterminated by man with a butchery 
so ignoble that it is sickening to dwell 
upon. The few dollars received for the hide 
was the incentive for this national disgrace. 
Almost at the same hour that the buffalo 
were vanishing, another of the wonders of 
this continent was also being ruthlessly and 
recklessly destroyed. Early writers tell of 
flocks of wild pigeons so large that the ac- 
count of their numbers verges on the fabu- 
lous. Where are these countless winged 
hosts to-day? All gone. Why? Simply 
that a limited number of men, without 
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dollars by sacrificing millions upon millions 
of harmless and beautiful forms. 

These two great assets of the people, of 
use and beauty, were improvidently wasted 
because no public-spirited persons or associa- 
tion had the foresight or interest to protect 
them from the small band of selfish men 
who were the destroyers. 

The passing of the buffalo and wild pigeon 
is a forceful commentary on the indifference 
of the people of those days. Are the peo- 
ple of this generation showing any greater 
degree of interest in the wild life of the 
present day, much of which is rapidly de- 
creasing in numbers? Few people realize 
how near the gulls and terns of our coasts 
came to extinction during the last decade, 
when fashion decreed that the snow-white 
plumage of these beautiful denizens of the 
beaches were necessary for millinery orna- 
ments. 

A simple proposition, in fact a public duty, 
is now before the American people: Shall 
the sea-birds be preserved for future genera- 
tions? Unfortunately this class of birds 
gather in colonies during the breeding 
season, and are thus in greater danger than 
the wild bird that breeds singly. Plume 
hunters can still kill them as in the past, 
when large colonies on our seaboard were 
destroyed in a_ single season. Another 
method of extermination is egging. ‘This 
is quite as fatal as killing the birds. There 
are yet small colonies of sea-birds on the 
coasts and large inland lakes of the country 
which will serve as a nucleus and may by 
the greatest care and watchfulness re- 
populate our country with these birds. If 
this desirable result is to be achieved, ac- 
tion must be taken at once by the public. 
It will not do to neglect the matter another 
season, or our children will say of us, what 
we now say of our fathers regarding the 
buffalo and wild pigeon, When you had the 
opportunity to save the sea-birds, you did 
not do it, and we are deprived of a part of 
our heritage. The sea-birds can only be 
saved by placing at each colony, during the 
breeding season, an energetic, faithful, and 
fearless warden who will stand guard dur- 
ing the three months when the birds are 
brooding their eggs. The part the public 
can take in this great economic and esthetic 
movement is to supply the necessary funds. 
The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, an incorporated body, will do the ad- 
ministrative work. 

During the present breeding season this 
Association has forty such wardens employed, 
but this number should be increased to at 
least 300 men in order to fully guard all 
of the remnants of colonies that once ex- 
isted. The public are urged to join the 
National Association, the membership fee 
being five dollars a year, all of which sum 
is used in bird-protection work, as the ex- 
ecutive officers of the society contribute their 
services without compensation. 

The seashore without the sea-birds would 
be like a garden without flowers or a land- 
scape without trees. Unless active meas- 
ures are taken now to prevent this disaster 
it will surely come. Then, reader, it will 
be too late to do more than grieve. This 


thought for the future, might gather a few | is not a duty you can delegate to your neigh- 
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bor, it belongs to you. Will you help save 
the sea-birds, or will you see them vanish? 
To your descendants you are responsible. 
WILLIAM DUTCHER, 
President, N. A. A. S. 


New York Ciry. 


For the Christian Register. 


On the Frontier. 


BY JAMES C, HODGINS. 


LOUISA SOUTHWORTH OBIT MAY 19. 


Those who great age attain are sentinels 
Pacing the dim frontier. 

Some order sounds, and then the mists descend, 
And, lo! they disappear. 


But in our souls is left the image brave 
Of men, erect and strong, 

Going their rounds, stout-hearted, tireless, free, 
Upon their lips a song, 


Courage, my soul! the day shall come to thee 
When, on the limit-line, 

Thou, too, shalt pace the last, great round, and hear 
The voice and call divine. 


The Peace Congress at Lucerne. 


At the meeting of the International Peace 
Congress in Boston last October it was de- 
cided that the congress this year —the Four- 
teenth International Peace Congress—should 
meet at Lucerne in Switzerland. Official 
notice is now given that the congress will 
open on Tuesday, September 19, and con- 
tinue through the week. It is likely to prove 
in many respects the most important of the 
Peace Congresses thus far. The questions 
of the reduction of the armies and navies of 
the nations and of the establishment of a 
stated International Congress for the regular 
consideration of all international matters— 
both of which questions will probably en- 
gage the Second Hague Conference, for whose 
calling President Roosevelt has taken the 
initiative, and which will probably meet as 
soon as the present war in the East is over 
—are likely to be the themes of most impor- 
tant discussion. 

Lucerne is so accessible, and also so beau- 
tiful, that the congress makes an unusually 
strong and attractive appeal. The Peace 
Bureau at Berne, the General Swiss Peace 
Society, and the local society at Lucerne are 
making extensive preparations to render it, 
if possible, the most impressive Peace Con- 
gress ever held. The attendance from all 
parts of Europe will be large and influential, 
for the tide of arbitration and peace is now 
running high in the European states. 
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It is important that the delegation from 
the United States should also be a large one. 
We owe it to ourselves, and to the record 
which our country has held in the move- 
ment, to make it so. Our territory is larger 
than the whole of Europe, exclusive of 
Russia. Europe sent us more than a hun- 
dred delegates to the Boston congress last 
autumn. We ought to send at least that 
number to Lucerne. Out of the more than 
nine hundred Americans who came to the 
Boston congress, we ought easily to make up 
a party of a hundred to go to this congress. 
Many of our peace workers will go over ex- 
pressly for the congress. Many other Amer- 
icans, friends of the cause, who may be spend- 
ing the summer in Europe, will, it is hoped, 
plan their stay so as to be in Lucerne during 
this week in September. All persons ex- 
pecting to be present are asked to communi- 
cate with the American Peace Society, 31 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

The American friends of peace can well 
afford to make extra sacrifices this year, in 
order to get to the congress. It isa moment 
of supreme importance in the history of the 
peace movement, and the voice that is ut- 
tered at Lucerne ought to be made so full 
and commanding that it will stir all Europe 
as it has never been stirred against the co- 
lossal evil that is steadily eating away the 
vitals of the European nations and spread- 
ing its baneful influence over all the rest of 
the world. 


International Council Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


The local committee at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has issued its second circular, which 
contains a preliminary programme of the 
congress and practical information for the 
guidance of intending visitors. We give 
below the principal features :— 

Monday, August 28, 8 P.M., French ser- 
mon in the cathedral, by Rev. E. Roberty, 
pastor of L’Oratoire, Paris. 9.30 P.M., 
reception to forelgn visitors in the hall of 
the Literary Society. 

Tuesday, August 29, 9 A.M. to 12 M,, 
opening session of the congress. 

This, with all other regular meetings of 
the Council, will be held in the Aula, or 
grand hall of the university. The morning’s 
exercises will consist of the address of the 
president, Prof. Edward Montet, D.D., dean 
of the theological faculty of the University 
of Geneva; report of the general secretary, 
Rey. Charles W.. Wendte,. Boston; reports 
of foreign delegates on the state of religious 
liberalism in their respective countries. 
Among the speakers will be Rev. A. Altherr 
of Basel, who will report for German-speaking 
Switzerland; Rev. J, Mayor of Fribourg, 
who. will report for Romance, Switzerland; 
ex-Abbé A. Bourrier of Sévres, on the work 
of reform in France; Rev. Dr. J. André of 
Florence will explain ‘‘Why Protestantism 
has made such Slight Progress in Italy’; 
Rey. W. C. Bowie of London will treat of 
‘The Number, Organization, and Condition 
of Unitarian Churches in Great Britain’; 
Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, President of 
the Meadville Theological School, will dis- 
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course on “The Condition and Prospects of 
Liberal Christianity in the United States”; 
Rev. James Hocart of Brussels, on ‘Religious 
Liberalism in Belgium”; Prof. Dr. Eerdmans 
of the University of Leiden, on ‘Liberal 
Theology and Church Life in Holland’; 
and Prof. G. Boros, D.D., of Hungary, on 
Unitarianism in that country. Representa- 
tives are also expected from Scandinavia, 
Russia, Prussia, Alsatia, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, and possibly 
Japan. ‘These reports will continue over into 
the afternoon session. The day will end 
with a moonlight excursion on Lake Geneva, 
from 5 to 9 P.M., with a collation on board 
the vessel. 

On Wednesday, August 30, the day will 
begin with a German sermon at the cathedral 
by Prof. Dr. K. Furrer, pastor of St. Peter’s, 
Ziirich. The morning and afternoon sessions 
will be devoted to papers on theoretical and 
philosophical religion, followed by discussion. 
Among the speakers already secured or ex- 
pected are: Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, A.M., 
of Oxford, on ‘“The Recent Progress of New 
Testament Study in Great Britain’; M. 
Hyacinthe Loyson of Geneva (Father Hya- 
cinthe), on ‘“The Monotheistic Religions and 
their Affinities’; Hon. Samuel J. Barrows of 
New York, on “The Influence of Humanita- 
rian Ideas on Theological Doctrines.’ Pa- 
pers and addresses are also expected from 
Prof. Otto Pfleiderer and Prof. Adolf Har- 
nack of the University of Berlin; Prof. 
Gourd of Geneva; Pastor Charles Wagner of 
Paris; Prof, Albert Réville, of the College of 
France; Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston; 
Rabbi Lévy, an eminent Jewish scholar of 
Dijon, France; Prof. Cumont of Ghent, the 
Unitarian Bishop of Hungary; Prof. Doan of 
Meadville; Prof. Doutté of Algiers; President 
David Starr Jordan of California; and the 
dean of the Harvard Theological School, 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody. ‘The evening will 
be devoted to a reception at the Palais Ey- 
nard, tendered by the local committee. 

On Thursday, August 31, at 9 A.M., Rev. 
Dr, Minot J. Savage of New York will de- 
liver, in John Calvin’s pulpit at the cathedral, 
the English sermon, The day will be de- 
voted to the discussion of topics pertaining 
to practical religion. Pastor P. H. Hugen- 
holtz of Amsterdam will speak on ‘‘The 
Church and the Free Congregations’; Rev. 
W.G., Tarrant of London, on ‘The Relations 
of Liberal Christianity toward Social Re- 
forms’; Prof, Jean Réville of the University 
of Paris, on ““The Separation of Church and 
State in France’; Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., of 
Boston, who was announced to read a paper, 
finds it impossible to leave his work this 
summer, 

The discussion of these and other papers 
will occupy the day, which will conclude with 
a sacred concert in the cathedral, and in 
the evening with a banquet and farewell to 
the delegates, 

It is announced that, as the English- 
speaking delegates will be so numerous and 
the Continental delegates are nearly all 
more or less familiar with that tongue, 
English will predominate at the congress. 
Translations of French and German papers 
will be placed, as far as practicable, in the 
hands of delegates. 
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Any person interested in the work and 
purpose of the council, which is “to open 
communication with those in all lands who 
are striving to unite pure religion and per- 
fect liberty, and to increase fellowship and 
co-operation among them,” is invited to 
participate in the congress. Address M. 
J. Roux-Eggly, Banker, 5 Quai du Mont 
Blanc, for membership cards, sending him 
the sum of twenty francs, which includes 
admission to all the receptions, excursion, 
banquet, etc. 

‘The wives and daughters of those in attend- 
ance can secure additional cards at ten 
francs. On arrival delegates are requested 
to report to the local committee in session 
at the professor’s waiting-room of the uni- 
versity, August 28, from 9 to 12 and from 
2 to 6 o'clock. 

Special rates have been made at hotels 
and pensions in Geneva. As the latter city 
is crowded with tourists in August, early 
application should be made for accommoda- 
tion. The secretary of the congress, M. le 
Pasteur E. Rochat (8 Chemin Gourgas), 
will aid in securing boarding-places, at from 
five to seven francs a day, for those who 
apply to him. ‘The hotels should be ad- 
dressed directly. They are: the Hétel de la 
Métropole, Grand Quai, Hdétel des Bergues, 
quai des Bergues, and Hétel Genéve, rue de 
Mont Blanc, all with rooms at 5 francs each 
person, dejewner 1.50 francs, lunch 3.50 francs, 
and diner 4 francs; Hétel du Pare, quai des 
Eaux-Vives; Hétel des Univers, Hétel du 
Grand St. Bernard, Hétel d’Europe, Hétel 
de Londres, Hétel Bristol, Hétel de Russie, 
with rooms from 3 to 4 francs and meals 
from 1.25 to 3 francs. . 

Among delegates from the United States 
are: Rev. Francis G. Peabody and Mrs, 
Peabody, Rev. M. J. and Mrs. Savage, Rev. 
F. C. and Mrs. Southworth, Rev. C. W. and 
Mrs. Wendte, Rev. Thomas and Mrs. Van 
Ness, Rev. John W. Day, Rev. Julian C. and 
Mrs. Jaynes, Rev. John. C. and Mrs. Perkins, 
Rey. Frank L. and Mrs. Phalen, Rev. George 
D. Latimer, Rev. Samuel J. and Mrs. Barrows, 
Rey. James De Normandie, Rev. Walter C. 
Green, Miss M. E. Hawley of Chicago, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead of Boston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Clifford of New Bedford, 
Mrs. Frances E. Hackley of New York, 
Mrs. C. H. Bayley of Boston, Miss Evelyn 
Page of Brookline, Mr. Percy A. Atherton of 
Boston, Mrs. George E. Grant of California, 
and others not enrolled. 


Proctor Academy. 


The commencement exercises were held 
at Proctor Academy on June 18. The trus- 


|tees departed from their usual custom of 


having speakers, and gave up the exercises 
to the graduating class. An exceptionally 
large audience resulted. There were five 
graduates this year,—two boys and three 
girls,—and their orations and essays made 
an excellent impression, giving evidence of 
high ability. A pleasant feature of the 
day was the gathering of the alumni. About 
seventy-five graduates sat down to supper. 
Among the speakers were the principal of 
the academy, Rev. J. F. Morton; Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr.,'96; Barron Shirley, ’86; Harry G. 
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Dean, °87; Miss Jackard, R. P. Carr, 86; 
and L. H. W. French, ’84. Naturally the 
speeches were mainly reminiscent, recalling 
familiar scenes and faces of the past. Mr. 
French addressed himself to the financial 
needs of the school, and urged greater loyalty 
to the school. 

This closed a good year for Proctor Aca- 
emy. The attendance has been larger than 
in several years. The current expenses met 
almost without asking, and $4,850 has been 
promised to the permanent fund, most of 
this being already paid. Efforts have this 
year been concentrated as never before on 
an increase of this permanent fund, since 
upon its growth depends almost entirely 
the future usefulness of the institution. 


A Library Appeal. 


The free village library at West Goulds- 
boro, Me., is in need of a good second-hand 
encyclopedia, a good dictionary, and an 
atlas, and stands ready to pay a moderate 
‘price for the same. Its Unitarian friends 
have supplied it well with fiction, but it is 
weak in history, popular science, art, bi- 
ography, poetry, and religion, and solicits 
donations of books in these departments. 
Kindly address communications to 

Mrs. ELIzABETH SHAW, Librarian. 

West Goutpssoro, ME. 


Unitarian Summer Meetings. 


The preliminary programme of the meet- 
ings at the Isles of Shoals shows that a com- 
munion service in the Stone Meeting-house 
will be held at ro A.M. on Sunday, July 9. 
A religious service with sermon will be con- 
ducted by Rev. James Eells. The subject 
of the morning lectures will be ‘The Bible.” 
“The Bible and the Higher Criticism’’ will 
be given by William H. Lyon, D.D.; ‘The 
Bible as Literature,’ by George R. Dodson, 
D.D., of St. Louis, Mo.; “The Bible and 
Social Needs,” by Rev. George E. MacIlwain 
of Middleboro, Mass.; ‘The Bible in the 
Home,” by Prof. Alexander MacPhail, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada; and 
“The Bible in the Crises of Life,” by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance of Winchester. Two 
of the evening lectures will be illustrated by 
stereopticon, those on the ‘Ministry of 
Birds,” by Rev. William R. Lord of Rock- 
land, Mass., and “Travels in Bible Lands,”’ 
by Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. On Wednes- 
day evening Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn will 
lecture on ‘‘Henry D. Thoreau,” and on 
Saturday evening Rev. Carleton F. Brown, 
Ph.D., will give a lecture on ‘Religious Re- 
formers in England before Wiclif.”” Thurs- 
day, July 13, will be Young People’s Religious 
Union Day, with addresses in the morning 
by Rev. Maxwell Savage, of Redlands, Cal., 
and Mr. Carleton Ames Wheeler of Peter- 
boro, N.H. 

It will be remembered that after July 1 
Mr. John P. Clark must be addressed at the 
Oceanic House, Isles of Shoals, Portsmouth, 
N.H., and that those who write for rooms 
must sent a dollar for membership certifi- 
cates in order to take advantage of the re- 
duced rates which have been offered. Go 
to Portsmouth by the eastern branch of the 
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Boston & Maine Railroad, and take the 
steamer Mineola, about five minutes’ walk 
from the station. 


Chautauqua, New York. 


Very few New Englanders know anything 
about this great people’s university and 
summer city called Chautauqua. It is one 
of the most significant and valuable educa- 
tional centres in our country. It draws its 
constituency from the whole Middle West 
and South. Here one can become acquainted 
with the American people. This year’s 
programme is especially good, and may be 
obtained by addressing Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

President Roosevelt, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Dr. George E. Vincent, Rev. Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D.D., and Miss Jane Addams are among 
the one hundred names on the programme. 
The season opens June 29 and closes August 
27. There is not a day without its special 
interests and pleasures. Unitarian Head- 
quarters is a home open day and night, and 
we render any possible service to those who 
need our advice or help. 

I will gladly give information by mail to 
any one. 

Our annual conference will be held on 
Tuesday, August 1, our public annual re- 
ception on the evening of the same day. 

This is the special time of interest for Uni- 
tarians, and we will welcome all who can 
come. 

Chautauqua is thirty-four hours from 
Boston, with comfortable railway accommo- 


dations. 
WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 
UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 
CuautaAuogua, N.Y., P.O. Box 174. 


Dorchester Union Services. 


The union summer services of the Unita- 
rian societies of Dorchester will be held at 
eleven o’clock at the First Parish Church on 
Meeting-house Hill, as follows: Sunday, July 
2, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen; Sunday, July 
g, Rev. Rush R. Shippen; Sunday, July 16, 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen; Sunday, July 23, 
Rev. Benjamin F. McDaniel; Sunday, July 
30, Rev. George W. Cutter; Sunday, August 
6; Rev. John B. W. Day; Sunday, August 
13, Rev. Richard W. Boynton; Sunday, 
August 20, Rev. John H. Holmes; Sunday, 
August 27, Rev. John P. Forbes; Sunday, 
September 3, Rev. George F. Pratt; Sunday, 
September 10, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. 


Theodore Parker Memorial. 


Religious services will be suspended during | 


July and August, the congregation uniting 
in the worship at the Second Church, Copley 
Square, Dr. De Normandie’s Church, Rox- 
bury, and the Boston Common services. 
The Flower Mission, Free Ice Distribution 
to the sick poor, excursions and vacations 
for women and children, and other benevo- 
lent features will be conducted through the 
summer. The building will be open every 
week-day from 9 to 1 P.M., with Miss K. B. 
Littlefield in charge. 
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Rev. C. W. Wendte sails July 13 for 
Europe, in connection with his duties as 
secretary of the International Unitarian 
Congress at Geneva, returning to Boston on 
September 14. During his absence Rev. W. 
Thurston Brown will be at the Parker Me- 
morial every week-day to respond to calls 
for ministerial and social service. All per- 
sons desiring the services of a clergyman 
during the summer may apply freely to him. 


Clergymen in Boston. 


The following card to Boston clergymen is 
issued by the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union -— 

As in former years, as a convenience to 
the public, a list is now being prepared, 
giving the addresses of those ministers of 
all religious denominations who expect to 
be in Boston, or near by, during the sum- 
mer months of July and August and to Sep- 
tember 15, or any portion of that time. 

These lists in former years have been 
greatly appreciated by many families“ and 
individuals who have had occasion to need 
the services of a clergyman during the va- 
cation season. 

In accordance with the above, clergymen 
of all denominations are invited to mail a 
postal card, giving their address for any 
portion of the above time, if to be in Boston 
or vicinity, to William H. Baldwin, Presi- 
dent, 48 Boylston Street, Boston. 

The list above named may be consulted 
at the rooms of the Union, 48 Boylston 
Street, every day, Sundays included, from 
8 A.M. to 10 P.M, 


Boston Common Open Air Services. 


Three services have thus far been held, 
much interfered with by rainy weather and 
other incidental occurrences. Rev. Messrs. 
H. T. Secrist, Christopher R. Eliot, Charles 
G. Ames, J. H. Holmes, Charles F. Dole, 
James Huxtable, and Charles W. Wendte 
have been the speakers. ‘The audiences have 
ranged from 100 to 150, and no one could 
ask for more attentive listeners. For the 
remainder of the season Rev. W. Thurston 
Brown will be in general charge of these 
meetings. The remaining speakers will be: 
July 2, Rev. Messrs. W. Thurston Brown 
and J. M. Wilson; July 9, Rev. Messrs. J. T. 
Sunderland and J. W. Day; July 16, Rev. 
Messrs. E. F. Helms and B. R. Bulkeley; 


$5 to $10 a week 


UP IN VERMONT 


That’s the place to go 
for a real vacation 


A THOUSAND hills where cooling breezes blow 
—the most beautiful river valleys in America— 
a hundred miles of lake front on the islands 

and shores of the most picturesque lake in New 

England. : 

ood hotels, comfortable farm and village homes, 
delightful comping, spots—all on the line of the 

Central Vermont Railway. z 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 

Washington Street, Boston, for a copy of “Summer 

Homes.” 150 pictures, describing resorts on Lake 

Champlain, among the green hills of Vermont, in 

Canada and the Adirondacks. 
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July 23, Rev. Messrs. B. F. McDaniel and 
William R. Lord; July 30, Rev. Messrs: J. F. 
Meyer and George F. Pratt; August 6, Rev. 
Messrs. W. W. Peck and W. R. Cole; Au- 
gust 13, Rev. Messrs. J. N. Pardee and Edgar 
S. Wiers; August 20, Rev. Messrs. C. G. 
Miller and W. S. Jones; August 27 and 
September 3, to be announced; September 
10, Rev. Messrs. George Cutter and Christo- 
pher R. Eliot. The public is invited. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Isles of Shoals. 


BY LUCY SHERWIN PEIRCE. 


ks 

The Isles of Shoals have had a strange and 
tomantic history. Even before the settle- 
ment of New England they were the resort 
of explorers and fishermen from over the 
seas. In 1620 a fishing station had been es- 
tablished, which, a few years later, developed 
into a settlement with a population of 600. 

Gov. Wentworth’s last proclamation as 
royal governor of New Hampshire was issued 
from Star Island. In 1661 the entire group 
of islands was incorporated into the township 
of Appledore. In 1715 Star Island was made 
a separate town under the name of Gosport; 
but several years ago its inhabitants were 
bought out, and the town became extinct. 
The visible reminder of the earliest days of 
the islands is the John Smith monument, or 
what is left of it, standing on one of the 
loftiest points of Star. 

In wandering over the islands to-day, we 
say with Mrs. Thaxter, ‘““How like a dream 
it seems, looking now at these deserted 
rocks, that so much happened here in the 
years that are gone!” 

Those of us who are so fortunate as to 
spend here a few carefree days in the full 
bloom of the summer love to imagine that 
the former things have not passed away; 
and by the help of Mrs. Thaxter’s vivid de- 
scriptions we can almost deceive ourselves 
into seeing the quaint-shaped boats coming 
into harbor laden with a big catch, the 
women and children hurrying from the moss- 
covered porches of the ancient cottages, 
through the dilapidated gardens to the 
tumble-down fish-houses, to welcome home 
husband, father, and brother. 

But the pictures of the past are not all 
peaceful ones. Perhaps no spot of equal 
area in our country has been so wrought upon 
by the madness of drunkenness as was the 
little town of Gosport at one period in its 
history. Upon this scene we do not care to 
linger, except to breathe a memorial to the 
brave and true-hearted missionary minis- 
ters who devoted their lives to the attempt 
to lead the poor islanders out and up from 
the error of their ways, and to the noble 
women who went there to teach the little 
children, 

Mrs. Thaxter tells some amusing incidents 
of these times. Here is one she quotes from 
a book dated 1712:— 

—‘When our Mr. Brock lived on the Isles 
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of Shoals, he brought the Fishermen into an 
agreement that besides the Lord’s Day they 
would spend one day of every month to- 
gether in the worship of the Glorious Lord. 
A certain day which by their Agreement be- 
longed unto the Exercises of Religion being 
arrived, they came to Mr. Brock, and asked 
him, that they might put by their meeting 
and go a Fishing, because they had Lost 
many days by the Foulness of the weather. 
He, seeing that without and against his con- 
sent they resolved upon doing what they 
asked of him, replied: ‘If you will go away 
I say unto you, Catch Fish if you can! But 
as for you that will tarry, and worship our 
Lord Jesus Christ this day, I will pray unto 
Him for you that you may afterwards take 
fish till you are weary!’ Thirty men went 
away from the meeting and Five tarried. 
The thirty that went, with all their craft 
could catch but four Fishes. The five which 
tarried went forth afterward and they took 
five Hundred. The Fishermen were after 
this Readier to hearken unto the Voice of 
their Teacher.” 

Mrs. Thaxter continues: “If virtue were 
often its own reward after this fashion, in 
what a well-cénducted world we should 
live! Doubtless the reckless islanders 
needed the force of all the moral suasion 
good Mr. Brock could bring to bear upon 
them. ‘Too much law and order they could 
not have. But I like better the story of the 
stout old fisherman who in church so un- 
expectedly answered his pastor’s thrilling 
exhortation, ‘Supposing, my brethren, that 
any of you should be overtaken in the bay 
by a north-east storm, your hearts trem- 
bling with fear, and nothing but death be- 
fore, whither would your thoughts turn? 
What would you do?’ with the instant in- 
spiration of common sense, ‘I’d hoist the 
foresail and scud away for Squam.’ ” 

The graves of two of these ministers, 
Messrs. Tuck and Stevens, can be seen on 
Star Island, marked by tablets commemo- 
rating their life and work. 

In happy contrast to riot and lawlessness 
arises the picture of good old Samuel Haley, 
referred to above as the once owner of 
Smutty-nose, sometimes called Haley’s Isl- 
and. A fine, energetic man he must have 
been to have left behind so honorable a 
name. He used to put in his window a 
light that burned all night, which Mrs. 
Thaxter mentions as “a little act of thought- 
fulness that speaks volumes.”’ Probably 
this was before the light-house was built. 
Mr. Haley’s quaint epitaph refers to his 
humanity in “Receiving into his Enclosure 
many a poor, Distressed Seaman In distress 
of Weather.” 

The most pathetic spots on the islands are 


the lonely, wind-swept graves, those of the 


ministers before mentioned on Star, on 
Smutty-nose that of Mr. Haley, and near by 
those of the fourteen Spanish sailors whom 
he buried from a wreck in 1813. These 
Spanish graves furnish the subject of one of 
Mrs, Thaxter’s poems. 

On Star Island are two tiny graveyards, 
one of which shows signs of an attempt to 
protect the three little ones lying there from 
the force of the elements. Some of our num- 
ber feel that this little enclosure is the most 
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touching spot on the islands. The three 
children buried here, daughters of one of the 
ministers, died from a malignant disease 
within a few days of each other. Although. 
we can locate only a few of the resting-places 
of the people of the islands, we know we are 
constantly walking over unmarked graves, 
not only of the people, but of their homes, 
and we feel the force of Mrs. Thaxter’s 
words: “The old, old world forgets so much, 
and the earth is strewn with graves from 
pole to pole.” 

Of Celia Thaxter’s connection with the 
islands we may learn best from her own ac- 
counts, given in her little book, ‘‘Among the 
Isles of Shoals” and her “Life and Letters.” 

When she was only four years old, her 
father went to White Island as light-keeper. 
One of the sweetest of her poems, ‘‘Watch- 
ing,’’ refers to incidents of her childhood. 
Later, her father moved to Appledore, and 
became proprietor of the hotel there. Al- 
though after her marriage Mrs. Thaxter 
lived much of her life inland, she spent most 
of her summers at her island home, and there 
she passed away, August 26, 1894. From 
some of the tributes published at the time 
of her death I take the following: ‘The 
melody of the sea which she loved was in 
her verses, and she was so close a student of 
nature that she was able to interpret all her 
moods.” Also, ‘Her love of flowers is evi- 
dent from her many verses about them, and 
at hér Appledore home she revelled in a 
profusion which she delighted in cultivating, 
and her home she filled with them in the 
natural state as well as by painted repro- 
ductions; for the brush in her facile fingers 
was almost as poetical as her pen.” 

One of the first places toward which the 
feet of the visitor to the Isles turn is the 
Thaxter cottage on Appledore, in which 
Mrs. Thaxter’s study is kept open to the 
public. Her “island garden” is now more 
of a memory than a fact. From that little 
plot of ground one’s steps naturally turn 
toward the slope on whose seaward summit 
lies all that was mortal of Celia Thaxter be- 
side her father, mother, and brother Cedric. 
Close around the memorial stones cluster 
the wild roses she loved so well, while the 
eternal murmur of the sea keeps up a con- 
tinual lullaby. 

Of the flora and the bird life of the island 
Mrs. Thaxter tells us far more fully than we, 
who are there for a brief season only, can 
judge for ourselves. It is wonderful that 
such a variety of flowers grows in the scant 
soil, and still more wonderful to see the mad 
riot of color that is spilled over and through 
them. Nowhere else do we find the wild 
roses so deep a red as in the tangle of bushes, 
that, mingling with bayberry and poison 
ivy, overrun Appledore. The clover blos- 
soms on Star look like clusters of roses. No- 
where else do we find such brilliance and 
variety in the color of poppies as are dis- 
played in the poppy walk on Star. Visitors 
have sometimes carried seeds of these flowers 
to their homes, but they come up in dull and 
prosaic dress when transplanted from the 
soil of powdered rock and the salty fresh- 
ness of air in their island home. 

If we were to select one as the “national” 
flower of the islands, we would choose the 
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scarlet pimpernel, whose tiny, bright face 
looks up with wide-open petals in. fair 
weather, closing tightly on the approach of 
a storm, even before the symptoms of a 
change of weather are perceptible to the 
less sensitive human plant. 

The greatest luxuriance of wild vegeta- 
tion is to be found on Appledore, although 
all the islands are conspicuous for the ab- 
sence of trees. 

On Star great care is taken by the kindly 
proprietor, Mr. Laighton, Mrs. Thaxter’s 
brother, and his good housekeeper, Miss 
Adams, to plant in the garden beds such 
flowers as are favorites of the annual visitors, 
among them “my dear Unitarians,’’ as Mr. 
Laighton calls us. Without his friendly 
presence one great charm of the islands 
would be lost. I think we feel that he is 
“Uncle Oscat’” to us all, as well as to his 
nieces, who follow him around so lovingly. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Edward C. Moore, D.D., will preach 
on Sunday morning, July 2, at King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 


Rev, Edward D. Towle will preach at the 
union service in the Second Church on Sun- 
day, July 2. at 10.30 A.M. 


Rev. John Cuckson will preach on Sunday, 
July 2, at 10.45 A.M., at the First Unitarian 
Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


Meetings. 


NortH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
seventy-eighth session of the North Middle- 
sex Conference was held on Tuesday, June 
20, with the First Parish of Ashby, Rev. 
George S. Shaw, minister. The rain pre- 
vented the usual large attendance, but there 
were 13 ministers and 179 lay delegates in 
attendance. Rev. Mr. Shaw welcomed the 
incoming delegates to the freshly renovated 
church, which is now as good as new again. 
The conference was called to order by Hon. 
Frank A. Patch, the president; and he in- 
vited Rev. B. F. Bailey of Westford to make 
the opening prayer. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read by the secretary, Rev. 
George C. Wright of Lowell, and adopted. 
Rev. B. F. Bailey made fitting reference to 
the late Miss Eliza Babbitt of Westford, who 
for many years was an active Conference 
member and earnest supporter of the West- 
ford church. It was moved by the secre- 
tary, and voted, “that the conference con- 
sider the advisability of raising funds for 
circuit work within the conference (under 
the direction of the American Unitarian 
Association), and that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair to take the subject 
under consideration and to report at the 
next session of the conference in October.” 
The chair appointed as such committee the 
Committee on Missionary Work. ‘The presi- 
dent then introduced Rey. Albert Lazenby 
of Lynn as the essayist of the morning. Mr. 
Lazenby’s subject was ‘‘James Martineau 
and Modern Unitarianism.” He spoke with 
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the mental vision and glowing affection of 
the personal disciple, convincing his hearers 
that James Martineau was himself an out- 
spoken Unitarian, In the discussion of the 
essay Rev. Herbert Mott of Nashua, Rev. 
B. F. Bailey of Westford, and Rey. G. C. 
Wright of Lowell took part. Rev. Edward 
H. Brenan of Ayer conducted the noon de- 
votional service. The ladies of the First 
Parish then invited the delegates to the 
dinner prepared in the vestry. Rev. George 
S. Shaw said grace. Rev. Charles F. Dole 
of Boston gave the afternoon essay. His 
subject of ‘‘A Great Problem” set forth the 
apparent rise of moral and spiritual tem- 
perature through many arteries of social, in- 
dustrial, and political organisms. Rev. P. H. 
Cressey of Groton opened the discussion of 
Mr. Dole’s encouraging essay. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the Ashby society for 
its hospitality and to the speakers of the 
day. ‘The Ayer society invited the confer- 
ence to hold its next session there in October. 
The conference then adjourned. At the 
church door was a wagon load of mountain 
laurel for the acceptance of the departing 
delegates. 


THE SouTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.— 
The Conference met in the Unitarian Church 
in Medford on Wednesday, June 14. Med- 
ford was just beginning the celebration of 
the two hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the settlement of the town. In 
welcoming the conference of Unitarian 
churches, Mr. De Long said that it came 
as an appropriate part of the celebration 
as an object-lesson of the advance which 
religion and theology have made. since the 
early times in New England. ‘The discus- 
sions of the day dealt with the Bible and 
its present-day use. The principal speaker 
in the morning was Prof. George F. Moore 
of Harvard University. His subject was, 
“The Historical Method and Religious In- 
struction.” It was a presentation of the 
methods of Biblical research, which are suc- 
cessful in finding out the truth about the 
Bible, but which are not the best ways to 
teach the truth of the Bible to children. 
The essential reason for the failure of those 
methods, if used as the means of instruction 
of children, is that the minds of children 
do not work that way. ‘Their psychologi- 
cal methods are not yet such that they can 
logically understand or profitably follow 
the historical method, which gives us the 
results in Biblical investigations. History 
may indeed furnish useful illustrations for 
teaching children, but it is a pedagogic 
error to suppose that the child has a mind 
for history and philosophy. Not only is 
it impossible to make satisfactory progress 
trying to teach the methods of higher criti- 
cism to children, but it is not worth while 
anyway. We must remember that the 
history of religions is not religion, that it 
is not even the avenue to religion. Relig- 
ion and the Bible are the realities. Children 
should have what is natural for them in their 
condition of mental life: other things should 
wait for the child’s own development, “It is 
mean to tell a child a fairy tale and then 
tell him that of course this is not true. It 
is meaner still to deprive him of fairy tales.” 
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Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington opened the 
discussion. He urged the need of the popu- 
larization of the new knowledge of the Bible. 
The further discussion of the subject re- 
sulted in Prof. Moore being called up 
again to answer questions. “The questions 
were asked by eager listeners and were an- 
swered by the illuminating speaker, and 
much was added to the elucidation of a 
dificult problem. A very hearty vote of 
thanks was passed by the conference to Prof, 
Moore. ‘The treasurer’s report was read, 
showing a balance of $181.08. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Mr. 
F. A. P. Fiske of West Somerville; vice- 
president, Mr. Edwin Ginn of Winchester; 
secretary, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
of Cambridge; treasurer, Mr. Charles W. 
Stone of Watertown; directors for three 
years, Mrs. Eleazor Cate of Belmont and 
Rev. Charles A. Place of Waltham. A vote 
of thanks to the entertaining society was 
passed. Rev. Charles EK. Park of Hingham 
opened the afternoon discussion. He spoke 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Forty years ago Dobbins’ Electric Soap sold at 16 cents 
a bar. Now it sells at 5 cents, quality unchanged. The 
most in quantity, the best in quality. What else can be 
desired? Ask your grocer for it. 


Vermont is all hills and valleys, and among them 
visitors from the cities may find that “complete change of 
scene’’ which is a part of the ‘ideal vacation.”” Descrip- 
tion of first-class hotels and homes where visitors are taken 
is given in ‘‘Summer Homes,”’’ illustrated roo-page book, 
issued by the Central Vermont Railway. Sent for 6-cent 
stamp. T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 Washington St., 
Boston. 


Addresses. 


THE summer address of Rev. F. C. South- 
worth will be in care of Brown, Shipley & Co., London. 


Marriages. 


In Templeton, 21st inst., by Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, Wal- 
ter Aiken and Clara M. ‘Aiken, both of Templeton. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, SEPT. 25, 1905. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


ders reba HOTEL RU DO LF 


at th 

spat hotel. Accommodates 800 guests. 400 rooms. 
200 with hot and cold sea and fresh water baths ex suite. 
Open all year. Directly on Promenade, within two 
blocks of Assembly Hall, the Steel Pier. Terms: lo 
per and Members attending the Conference (Amer- 
ican plan): One person in room, $3 or $4 per day; with 
bath, $4.50 to $5.50 per day, Two persons in room, $5 or 
$6 per day; with bath, $7 or $8 per day. ‘Three persons 
in room (large), $7. f° per cag a with bath, $1c per day. 

For those who wish to stay longer than the four days of 
the Conference, rates will be granted for a full week or 
more, if made in advance. 

In all cases where rooms are wanted by parties attending 
the National Conference, the name of every person in the 
party must be sent, or the rooms will not be reserved. 


W E. COCHRAN, Manager. C.R. MYERS, Proprietor. 


HY SUFFER in a northern ame won, aS to 

change and be bese and happ ye 7 a.7T 

Write for facts to one who changed. si Rot high 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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of the coloring that the Bible has given to 
secular knowledge and the necessity of 
knowing the Bible that other literature and 
life may be comprehended. He argued 
that, though the Bible relates stories of 
wrong-doing, it is a moral book through 
and through; for wrong-doing is punished 
and not praised. He then gave many val- 
uable suggestions about teaching the Bible 
to children. He was followed by Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance of Winchester, who made 
a plea for the use of the Bible itself, that we 
need to know the Bible and not so much 
about the Bible; that we could for a time 
profitably cease studying the Bible and 
begin reading it that we might really know 
what is there. Rev. Calvin Stebbins of 
Framingham and Rev. Walter Lane of 
Carlisle also spoke. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, Secretary. 


MicHIGAN ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.—On 
Wednesday, May 24, ninety women, rep- 
resenting Alliance Branches from Ann Arbor, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, and Jackson, Mich., and 
Toledo, Ohio, convened in the pretty church- 
yard at Ann Arbor, ostensibly for a basket 
picnic. Dame Nature wore her brightest 
smile, and so much fraternal spirit and good 
cheer prevailed that the assembly resolved 
itself into an organization, to be known as 
the Michigan Associate Alliance, to meet 
annually at the State conference and prob- 
ably once or twice during the year socially. 
The enthusiasm manifested bespeaks the 
future success of the organization. ‘The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. Hiram Marks, Detroit; vice-president, 
Mrs. E. lL. Fuller, Jackson; secretary, Mrs. 
F. L. Geddes, Toledo, Ohio. 


Churches. 


Roston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames: The last service of the 
Church of the Disciples in the old house 
where it has worshipped for nearly half a 
century was held last Sunday. Mr. Ames 
preached from the text, ‘As it is in Heaven,’’ 
saying heaven is on earth, and its fulfilment 
is retarded by the selfishness of men. A 
hymn written for the oceasion by the chair- 
man of the Pastoral Committee, E. A. Church, 
was sung by the congregation. It was as 
follows :— 


O Thou to whom in prayer and praise 

We here have turned with constant heart, 
Attend once more the song we raise, 

As from this hallowed place we part. 


Hallowed, indeed, this temple stands 
By faithful witness to thy truth, 

By memories dear of hearts and hands 
Bound to our own in age and youth. 


What names still linger in our love! 
What faces our remembrance paints 
One fellowship, below, above, 
The bright procession of thy saints. 
Whatever changes we may know, 
Be thou, unchanging, our defence 
And let thy presence with us go, 
Or carry not thy people hence. 
And bless, we pray, this house once more, 
Still pledged unto thy service high, 
As here beside its closing door 
We linger with a fond good-bye. 
At the conclusion of the service it was an- 
nounced that for the next two years the 
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church would be given $2,000 a year as a 
means of extending its pastoral work. The 
gift seeks to provide assistance for the pastor 
asa means of lightening his burden of church 
work, ‘The choice of an assistant was left to 
Mr. Ames, who will act in co-operation with 
the pastoral committee. 


The First Church: At the annual meeting 
of the proprietors held April 18, the society 
first heard with pain and surprise of the pro- 
posed resignation of their pastor, Rev. James 
Eells, who has been their minister for seven 
years. Mr. Walter Hunnewell, chairman, 
read Mr. Eells’s letter of resignation, show- 
ing that he wished to accept the offered posi- 
tion of head-master of the Hackley School 
for Boys in Tarrytown, N.Y., his resignation 
to take effect on the first day of September. 
It was unanimously voted that a committee 
be appointed to wait on the pastor and urge 
him to reconsider and withdraw his letter. 
As the attendance at the proprietors’ meet- 
ing was not representative of the full con- 
gregation, the letter of resignation was read 
at a meeting of the society, held April 22, 
with a large attendance. It was unani- 
mously voted that the resignation be not ac- 
cepted, and the committee was instructed 
to use their powers of persuasion to induce 
Mr. Eells to remain in his present position; 
and it was unanimously voted that a year’s 
salary and a year’s vacation be granted the 
pastor, the church to supply the pulpit 
during his vacation. At ‘a meeting of the 
proprietors and pew-holders held Tuesday 
evening, May 2, the committee reported that 
the pastor felt that his duty lay in taking 
the school position offered -him, Dr. J.C. 
White, in moving the acceptance of the resig- 
nation, said that he did so with deep regret, 
and expressed the sincere thanks and grati- 
tude of the society to Mr. Eells for his many 
great services to the church, and the hope 
that they yet may have many opportunities 
of meeting him and continuing the warm 
friendship all felt for him. Mr. Charles E. 
Loud seconded the motion, emphasizing the 
loss that has come to the church in the action 
which Mr. Eells felt compelled to take. He 
was sure that it came only after the deepest 
reflection and with the full consideration of 
those whom he left behind. The fact that 
he has chosen the field where there is less 
material gain, and enters upon work 
which entails self-sacrifice, compels admira- 
tion for the loftiness of his purpose, and en- 
dears him the more for the traits already 
loved and valued. ‘“‘If the members of this 
congregation,’’ he said “casting aside our 
personal grief, will strive strongly together 
for all that he has worked for, there can be 
no greater tribute to him, no greater monu- 
ment that he could wish than to see this old 
First Church standing nobly and growing to 
the full limit of highest usefulness to this 
community, on the foundations he has 
strongly built.’’ Resolutions of sorrow at 
the coming separation and of appreciation 
for Mr, Eells’s work and character, and hopes 
for his full success in the new field were then 
adopted, 


Batu, N.H.—The ladies of the Branch 
Alliance will hold their annual summer sale 
on July 20 this year, instead of in the month 
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of August as in previous years. Any dona- 
tions from interested friends, either in money 
or fancy articles, will be gratefully received, 
the same to be sent to Mrs. N. B. Foster, 
secretary of Alliance, or Miss Mary E. Jack- 
man, treasurer. There is an insurance on 
the church to be met, and all are striving to 
have the proceeds of this year’s sale greater 
than its predecessors. 


BROOKFIELD, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. W. L. Walsh: As Sunday, June 18, was 
the twelfth anniversary of the day on which 
Mr. Walsh began his service as pastor, his 
people marked the day by a very full at- 
tendance, notwithstanding the excessive 
heat. There was special music by the quar- 
tette choir. After expressing the great pleas- 
ure which he felt at seeing so many friends 
present, Mr. Walsh gave a sermon based upon 
the incident recorded in Kings xix. of the 
Lord meeting Elijah in his flight, after the 
slaying of the prophets. He thought that, 
if the seven thousand who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal had declared themselves 
openly as upon the Lord’s side, Elijah might 
not have become so discouraged as to flee 
into the wilderness, yet his faint-heartedness 
and lack of faith were not thereby excused. 
A surprise social was arranged for Monday 
evening, and held in the vestry, and, that 
the pastor might have no inkling of the prep- 
arations, he was taken for a long drive to a 
neighboring town. A goodly number were 
gathered, despite the heavy rain, to greet 
him upon his arrival. After an interval of 
social converse, interspersed with singing, 
Mr. Walter B. Mellen made a brief address, 
expressing the appreciation of the pastor’s 
services which is felt by all, and his own 
special joy in the fact that he was chairman 
of the Parish Committee which gave the call 
to Mr. Walsh. In closing his remarks, he 
presented to the pastor, in behalf of all the 
people, a purse of gold. Mr. Walsh, in reply, 
spoke of the ties which bind him to his peo- 
ple, of the many experiences, some sad, some 
joyful, which they have passed through to- 
gether, and of the pleasant relations between 
them for twelve years past. 


Curcaco, Iny.—Third Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: Among the activities 
the past year are the following: The Branch 
Alliance has been especially vigorous in its 
work, the chorus choir has given three ap- 
preciated even-tide services, the Dramatic 
Club has bought a new stage, a new upright 
piano has been placed in the Sunday-school 
and will be paid for by the Sunday-school 
and the Young People’s Society, seventeen 
members have been added to the church list, 
and $2,800 has been secured for a new pipe 
organ which will be in position before Septem- 


ber. 
Personal. 


The marriage of Miss Mabel Barrows and 
Mr. Henry Raymond Mussey, an instructor 
in Columbia College, took place on Wednes- 
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day at the family’s summer camp, Cedar 
Lodge, Georgeville, Quebec. 


Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., minister 
of the First Church in Salem, started this 
afternoon for Mexico, where he will spend 
about three months climbing and studying 
the volcanoes of the west coast, and collect- 
ing botanical, entomological and ethnolog- 
ical specimens for Harvard University, Penn- 
sylvania University, and the Peabody Mu- 
seum in Salem. Dr. Goldsmith expects to 
set out from Guadalajara with horses and 
pack-mules, accompanied by his Mexican 
assistants, about July 4. He will then be 
in the saddle for two months. Dr. Gold- 
smith has already passed several years in 
Mexico, and he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the Spanish language. He spent a 
portion of last summer at Cambridge teach- 
ing and lecturing in the Harvard Summer 
School for Porto Rican teachers. 


The Summer School of Philanthropic 
Work. 


The eighth annual session of the New York 
Summer School in Philanthropic Work 
opened with about forty students registered 
and a considerable outside attendance at the 
lectures. Besides the nearer States the reg- 
ister shows students from New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Missouri, California, and 
Iowa. Of course the largest number have 
been connected with charity organization 
societies; but other charitable and religious 
activities and the teaching profession are 
well represented. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
has arranged for a series of conferences with 
the class and club-women, to discuss the re- 
lation of women’s clubs to child-saving, to 
problems of housing and public health, to 
the poor and the unfortunate in their homes, 
and to other charitable institutions. 


The Potentia Organization. 


An international organization, to be known 
as the Potentia Organization, has, we are 
informed, been/formed by, and with the 
assistance, patronage, supervision, and con- 
trol of, committees of the most representa- 
tive and independent public men in all 
European countries and in the United States 
and Canada. Its object, as set forth, is 
to establish amongst the nations a mutual 
relationship and co-operation for the dif- 
fusion of accurate information and honest, 
unbiassed opinion concerning international 
events and movements that affect the wel- 
fare and progress and peace of the whole 
world; and to combat narrow, prejudiced, 
and often interested views and news that 
contribute so much to international mistrust 
and misunderstanding, and that endanger 
the peace of the world and the progress and 
prosperity of nations and individuals. The 
foundation of the Potentia Organization is 
based upon a desire for the spread of truth, 
and of exact knowledge of national and in- 
ternational ideas and actions. 

It is proposed to publish throughout the 
world, through the medium of newspapers 
and reviews, statements of simple fact and 
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expressions of opinion, by the most eminent 
public men of all nations, on all important 
political, ‘social, philosophical, economic, 
scientific, and artistic questions; to present 
the absolutely sincere views of the most 
qualified experts on all current international 
events; and equally to refute false or biassed 
news and views calculated to spread error 
and to endanger the peace and progress of 
the world. 

In order to accomplish so lofty and use- 
ful an undertaking, the Potentia Organiza- 
tion has been placed under the supervision 
and control of committees constituted in 
each country of men representing all shades 
of opinion and all spheres of action, united 
by a common desire to discover and dissemi- 
nate the truth in a spirit of zeal and honesty. 
The organization is now commencing opera- 
tions by the publication of articles from 
the greatest writers in all countries. 

The time is considered to be ripe and the 
need to be great for such a movement, and 
the support, co-operation, and assistance of 
all those who wish to spread throughout the 
world ideas and principles of peace, of esteem, 
and of mutual respect among the nations 
are assured to the organization. 

Among those who have promoted this 
organization are, in England, Sir Vincent 
Caillard, Sir Michael Foster, and Prof. G. H. 
Darwin; M. Jules Claretie and Dr. Charles 
Richet in France; Comte Goblet d’Alviella 
and M. Jules le Jeune in Belgium; Prof. 
Cesare Lombroso in Italy; and Prof. Wil- 
helm Foerster in Germany, 


English Railroads the Safest. 


They manage their railways better in 
England. With one-tenth our mileage, but 
with many times our density of passenger 
travel, Englishmen have a record of fifteen 
months without losing a life in a train acci- 
dent. The reason is because they do things 
in the autocratic, arbitrary, English man- 
ner which totally disregards the inalienable 
rights of a citizen to be massacred by the 
railroads. Parliament compels the adoption 
of the block system. A supervisien is main- 
tained which has no parallel in the United 
States. Here in America the railway in- 
spectors for two hundred thousand miles 
of railroad are just fifteen in number. Here 
no official exists who has as a duty or even 
is authorized to say to a railroad officer, 


“You are operating your railroad unsafely.’ 


Stop.” 

In Great Britain the Board of Trade takes 
the place of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ‘The chief inspector of the board— 
Col. Yorke is his name just now—is a gen- 
tleman of military habits, and what he says 
goes, and goes instanter. Behind him is 
the whole power of the British army. Not 
long ago an inspector, impressed by certain 
dangerous conditions in a branch of the 
London Subway, telephoned Col. Yorke. 
The colonel is not given to expostulating 
or corresponding. He sent peremptory or- 
ders to stop the running of all trains on 
the spot, and not a wheel was driven till 
the defect was corrected.—Leslie’s Maga- 
zine. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIBLD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


e * ’ Sch 
Miss Kimball’s -Ss%ssh,. 

University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, ‘The best investment I have ever made was 
the placing of my sons in your school.”” Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Wnitings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - - Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
lor them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 

earness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHooL Society, 25 BEAcon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 OENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Sammy,” asked the teacher, “what is 
a cameo?” “Please, ma’am, it’s an animal 
that wears a hump.’’—Y outh’s Companion. 


Father (looking at school report): “Who 
is the best writer in your class, Bobby?” 
Bobby; ‘Willie Jones. All the boys in the 
class get him to write their excuses.”’ 


“Sometimes,’’ confided Mrs. Longwed to 
her intimate friend, “I think my husband 
is the patientest, gentlest, best-natured soul 
that ever lived, and sometimes I think its 
merely laziness that ails him!’’ 


Little Sister: ‘(OQ mamma, I’ve got a 
canker on my toe!’ Big Brother: “That 
isn’t a canker. A canker is what they throw 
overboard on a ship to make the ship stand 
still, What you’ve got is a pop-corn!”’ 


Modern Child (torn between her desire 
to show her finery and her anxiety not to 
disturb her sick parent): ‘‘Lyddy, do you 
think it will make my papa’s temperature 
go up if he sees my new coat and hat?” 


The literature of ‘‘absent excuses’’ is in- 
creasing. Sometimes it is the mother who 
contributes to the gayety of nations. ‘Please, 
Miss Gardiner, excuse ‘Tommy for his absence, 
and don't whip him when he ain’t there.” 
Century. 


Bill had a bill-board. Bill also had a 
board bill. The board bill bored Bill so 
that Bill sold the bill-board to pay his board 
bill. So after Bill sold his bill-board to 
pay his board bill the board bill no longer 
bored Bill.—Yale Exposttor. 


Archie was on his first sea voyage. Pale, 
limp, and ready to die, he lay groaning in 
his bunk. ‘Charlie,’ he said, feebly, “ 


a 
fellow ought to be doosid thankful he isn’t 
a camel.” ‘Why?’ asked Charlie. ‘“‘Be- 
cause a camel has got seven stomachs, don’t 
y’ know.” 


The difference between a preacher and an 
“exhorter” is thus defined by an old African 
preacher in Virginia, who never became or 
dained, but was content to remain an ‘‘ex- 
horter.”” This seemed rather strange to} 
some of his congregation, and one day they 
asked him about it. ‘‘Well, it’s dis way,” 
said he. ‘‘When you’s a preacher, you’s got 
ter have a tex’ an’ stick right close to it, 
but if you’s only a exhorter you kin branch.” 


A Frenchman was being shown around 
London. On passing Exeter Hall, he saw 
a number of men coming out with blue rib- 
bons in their coats. ‘‘Dear me,’’ he said to 
his friend, ‘‘what’s the meaning of those 
ribbons?” ‘Well,’ said his host, ‘that 
means that these men do not touch intoxi- 
cating drink.” ‘“‘Ah,”’ said the French- 
man, “if I wore a ribbon for every wrong 
thing I don’t do, you wouldn’t see my coat 
at all!’’—Exeter Gazette. 


Years ago a man living in one of the 
Eastern States was noted among his neigh- 
bors for his forgetfulness. One cold morn- 
ing he decided that he would be more com- 
fortable if he were to wear two pairs of 
socks. So he put them on, All day long 
he complained that one of his feet was very 


cold, And the reason for it became very 
evident when at night he undressed his 
feet. He found three socks on one foot and 


only one on the other. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs @ 


GOLDSMITHS 

SILVERSMITHS 

& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks: 


Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Colin's others. 
Makers of Electric v Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect & 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


uRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Zstblished 89s 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 
PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
TRY. 3 OK 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
ASS 


ee ON ae 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan..1, rg0s5 8,324,422. 
PTABILITIES aes ge | 


$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


. » » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


School for Girls 
1905-06 


115 Beacon Street, ° Boston 
Special training in English and Literature. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. : 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C, W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. . 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho: 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong fanchite, Earnest boys. R 
new gymnasium with swimming pow. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE. Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 10 to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. Wricnr. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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ARPETS 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
- PRICES. 658 Séel'actisten ST: 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 


